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MacArthur's fighting Yanks are On January 9, 1944, two years and 
MacARTHUR marching toward Manila, largest city ten months after escaping from the 








on Luzon and Philippines capital. Philippines, General Douglas Mac- 

It was on the island of Luzon that Arthur returned to Luzon. With him 

Americans and Filipinos, greatly out- was an amphibious forte of about 

DRIVES numbered by the Japs, fought the 100,000 men. Ready to support his 
desperate, heroic Battle of Bataan. attack were great sea and air fleets. 

It was on Luzon that the tragic On Luzon, there is a Jap garrison 








ON MANILA surrender of Corregidor took place of 150,000 battle-wise troops under 
on May 6, 1942. the command of Genera) Yamashita. 
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Luzon is important to the Japanese 


Finally, the Japs attacked — but 
because it is the key to Japan’s main 


they were quickly repulsed. The Jap 


doro, Instead, they landed on Luzon’s 
northwestern coast—at a _ point 


lines of supply through the South 
China Sea. The Japanese also fear an 
invasion of the China coast — only 
400 miles from Luzon. 

When the Yanks invaded Luzon, 
they did not land on the southern 
part of the island — which is nearest 
to American bases on Leyte and Min- 





slightly more than 120 miles above 
Manila. 

Surprisingly, there was almost no 
Japanese resistance to the American 
landings. In the first three days, Mac 
Arthur's men won a beachhead 
miles wide. American spearheads 
drove inland with amazing speed. 


attack was on a small scale. General 
Yamashita was not yet willing to risk 
a decisive battle. 

By keeping his main forces in the 
mountainous terrain of northern Lu- 
zon, Yamashita has chosen to wait 
for a more favorable time to launch 
a counter-attack against the Yanks. 


ELAS-BRITISH TRUCE 


At one oclock in the morning of 
January 15, the sound of gunfire 
ceased in the streets of Athens. 

At that hour, a truce was signed 
between the British army and the 
Greek ELAS. It ended a civil war in 
Greece which was fought for 42 days 
(See Junior Scholastic, January 8 
p. 6.) 

The tragic situation in Greece 
with the British fighting their Greek 
allies, and the Greeks fighting each 
other — has troubled many people. 

On Christmas Day, Prime Ministe: 
Winston Churchill and Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden arrived in 
Athens by plane. There they met 
with leaders of the ELAS in order to 
establish a Greek government which 
both Britain and the Greeks would 
accept. 

The ELAS opposed the return of 
King George II to Greece. Therefore, 
it was decided to establish a regency 
which would govern in his place. 
Later the Greek people will decide 
whether or not they want the King 

Archbishop Damaskinos, primate* 
of the Greek Orthodox Church, was 
chosen as Regent. Premier Papan 
dreou and his Cabinet resigned. 

As his Premier, Archbishop 
Damaskinos chose a Greek who has 
been in exile for 11 years. He is Gen 
eral Nicholas Plastiras. In 1923, Gen- 
eral Plastiras helped tc depose King 
George from the Greek throne. Ten 
years later, he himself tried to seize 
power in Greece, but failed. As pun- 
ishment, General Plastiras was exiled 


new 


from Greece, and lived in Paris. 
The British and the ELAS agreed 
to a truce to give General Plastiras 
and ELAS leaders a chance to work 
out a peaceful solution to the Greek 
conflict. If they succeed, an armistice 


will be signed, and peace may at 
last come to war-torn Greece. 


Acme 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, com- 
mander of Pacific Fleet, wears new 
five-star insignia of Fleet Admiral. 


ALLIES STOP GERMAN DRIVE 


The German offensive in Belgium 
has fizzled out like an old bottle of 
soda-pop. 

The ground the Germans won at 
great cost in men, guns, and tanks, 
has been almost completely retaken 
by Allied troops 

But the German attack, while not 
a lasting success, did disorganize Al- 
lied plans for a great offensive on the 
Western Front. It will take time for 
the Allies to regroup their armies, to 
re-arm and re-equip them, and to 
draw up plans for new blows against 
Germany 

Many of Field Marshal Gerd von 
Rundstedt’s Have retired to 
the Siegfried Line, where they 
making a strong stand. 


forces 
are 


Dense fog and heavy snows have 
also slowed the Allies on the West- 
ern Front. It is possible that the 
major Allied offensive in the West 
may be delayed until rext spring 


OUNDUP 


PAN-AMERICAN PARLEY 


The Pan-American Union, an or- 
ganization formed to maintain peace 
and harmony among the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere, will meet 
on February 15 in Mexico City. 

The meeting has been called for 

American nations cooperating in 
the wer effort.” 

All the nations of the Americas 
will be represented except one — 
Argentina. 

Argentina has announced that she 
will no longer participate in the meet- 
ings of the Pan-American Union. 
This is understood to be Argentina’s 
way of refusing to attend the coming 
conference in Mexico City. 

Argentina is a dictatorship. Its 
‘fuehrer,” Edelmiro Farrell, rose to 
power last year by force of arms. 
For this reason, the Farrell govern- 
ment has been recognized by only 
four Latin American countries — 
Chile. Bolivia. Paraguay, and Ecua 
dor. 

The United States does not recog- 
nize the Farrell regime*. Our State 
Department has several times pro- 
tested to Argentina because German 
and Japanese agents are allowed 
complete freedom in Argentina. 

Argentina is not at war with Ger- 
many and Japan, but has broken dip- 
lomatic relations with both countries. 

Important problems will be dis- 
cussed at the conference in Mexico. 
But the most discussed topic will be 
Argentina. 

It will be up to the United States, 
because of our size and importance, 
to maintain unity and harmony 
among the nations of this hemi- 
sphere. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
our Secretary of State, will represent 
the U. S. at the meeting of the Pan- 
American Union. His biggest head- 
ache will be: how shall we deal with 
Argentina? 
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POLAND 


OLAND was the first battle- 
ground of this war. 

On September 1, 1939, Hitler 
ordered his German armies to cross 
the border into Poland. 

This was the signal for Great Brit- 
ain and France to declare war on 
Germany. Both Britain and France 
had a treaty with Poland to go to her 
rescue in case she was attacked. 

Britain and France had been very 
patient with Germany. They were so 
patient that they were accused of 
appeasing* Germany. 

Britain and France looked on while 
Germany annexed Austria, part of 
Czechoslovakia, and dismembered* 
the remainder of Czechoslovakia. 

Neither Britain nor France was 
willing to go to war to stop Ger- 
many’s conquest of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. 2 

These two small nations were con- 
quered by Germany without actual 
warfare. 

That is why we can say that Po- 
land was the first battleground \of 
this war. 

When German armies entered Po- 
land, the Poles put up a great fight. 
They had Britain and France on their 
side, to give battle to Germany ffom 
the west. 

But neither Britain nor France 
could send men or material to Po- 
land. And Poland sorely needed help, 
for her troops — as brave as any in 
the world, and as patriotic — were no 
match for Germany’s modern, mech- 
anized, air-protected armies. 

Ten days before Germany invaded 
Poland, Hitler arranged a special 
deal with Russia. Germany and Rus- 


sia, on August 23, 1939, signed a non- ° 


aggression pact.* 

According to this pact, Germany 
and Russia agreed not to go to war 
against each other. 


RUSSIA INVADES POLAND 


With this treaty in his pocket, Hit- 
ler felt much easier about invading 
Poland. He knew that Russia would 
not interfere when he ordered Ger- 
man troops to invade Poland. 

Seventeen days after Germany in- 
vaded Poland from the west, Rus- 


sian armies invaded Poland from the 
east. 

Russia, although she had a non-ag- 
gression pact with Germany, did not 
trust Germany. Russia did not want 
the German armies to come too close 
to the Russian-Polish border. 

On October 3, 1939 — 33 days after 
the war started — Poland was beaten 
and occupied. The Russians held the 
eastern half; the Germans the west- 
ern half. 

Now Hitler felt free to pour every- 
thing he had into the war against 


France and Britain. He saw that his | 


eastern front (Poland) was safe. He 
had that “no war” pact with Russia. 

But a war monger like Hitler is 
never satisfied. Because his German 
armies had conquered Poland so 
quickly, and had overrun most of the 
continent of Europe, Hitler decided that 
his armies were strong enough to take 
on Russia, too. 

On June 22, 1941, Hitler ordered 
German troops to war against Russia. 


Thus, Russia entered World War 
II, as an ally of Britain and France. 

The United States, at this time, 
was not in the war. 

The Germans began pushing the 
Russians back, back, back. The Rus- 
sians backed out of Poland, and then 
continued their retreat in their own 
country. 

It looked to most people as though 
the Germans would roll right into 
Moscow, right into Leningrad, right 
into Stalingrad. 

The Germans did roll right up to 
these three great cities. 

But, fighting with everything they 
had, the Germans could not capture 
these cities. 

The Russians held on with a cour- 
age and fighting skill that won them 
the admiration and the gratitude of 
the Allied nations. 

Then the Russians began their own 
offensive. They had stopped the Ger- 
mans. Now they had the equipment 
(thanks largely to U. S. lenid-lease 
goods) and they started rolling the 
Germans back. 

All through the year 1943 and 
1944, the Russians pushed the Ger- 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Map shows proposed Polish boundary. Russia would get red striped area 
east of Curzon Line (dotted line on map). Poland would keep land shown in 
solid red, and receive Danzig and part of East Prussia. Part of northeastern 
Germany and part of southeastern Germany would also go to Poland. 














Hilustration by Jamee Daugherty frem 


HE setting is the interior of a log 

cabin school house. There is a 
uible row of crudely made benches. 
The large bench in the front of 
ne room is occupied, left to right, 
vy Matthew Gentry, young Abe Lin- 
‘oln, Sarah Lincoln, and Stephen 
entry. Betty Martin and Manda 
hare the middle bench, and Polly 
“llender and Lucy share a bench in 
he back. Big Dennis Hanks com 
letely fills a bench by himself. 

As the play opens, Andrew Craw 
ord, the teacher, is writing on th 
blackboard. As he writes, the class 
‘tudies its arithmetic aloud — ther 
tarts to quibble over the answers. 

Teacuer (over the quibbling): 
Orde#! Order! (pupils quiet down) 
Now that you have studied your 
ciphering, we will have the ques- 
tions. If one foot contains twelve 
nches, | demand how many there 
are in one hundred and twenty-six 
feet. (A_ stillness comes over the 
‘he room.) Dennis Hanks? 

Dennis (he plays for time while 
he scratches his head in bewilder- 
ment): One hundred and twenty-six 
feet of what? 

Teacuer: It doesnt matter 

Dennis: I reckon it don't. 

Teacuer: Does anyone know the 


‘Abe Lincoln Grows Up,"’ published by Harcourt, Brace & (x 


Young ABE LINCOLN 


answer? (Sarah raises her hand. ) 
Sarah Lincoln. 

SarAH: I don't. But my brothe: 
Abe does. He does his ciphering on 
the back of our wooden shovel with 
a bur&t stick. When it’s all covered 
with figures, he scrapes it off with his 
knife and begins. again. 

TEACHER: Abe? 

Ase: One thousand five hundred 

ud twelve. - 

Teacuer: Correct. Dennis Hanks, 
('m ashamed of you; a lad of sixteen 
being bested by your cousin Abe. 
vho is but eleven. 

Dennis (sheepishly); Ain't got no 
‘lace to study nohow. 

TEACHER (correcting him): I have 

0 place to study. 


Dennis: Mighty sorry you're in the 


ume fix as me. 

TeacHer: Silence! We will now 
proceed to your English. Can anyone 
give me a word of five syllables ac- 
cented on the fourth? Anybody? 
( Dead silence.) We will have to call 
on Abe again. Abe? 

Ane: Predestination. ( Pupils giggle 
and laugh.) 

Treacuer: Good. Now, what does it 
mean? 

Ape: It means a word of five sylla- 
bles with the accent on the fourth. 


By BETTY SMITH 


Betty: Abe doesn't know what it 
mee-ans. (Sing-songs.) Abe doesn't 
know what it mee-ans. 

TEACHER: Someday Abe will know 
what that word means. Someday he'll 
know what everything means. 

Ase (drawling): That would be a 
powerful lot for a fellow to tote 
around in his head . . . everything. 

(Class laughs. ) 

Teacner: Order! (Laughter sub- 
sides, but girls continue to giggle.) 

Potty: We can’t help it, Mr. Craw- 
ford. His.. his... (She is over- 
come by a fit of giggling.) 

TEACHER: Speak up! 

Potty (exploding with laughter): 
Abe’s shirt tail’s a-haggin’ out! 

Matruew (a gentle boy of 12, 
stands up and raises his voice above 
the laughter): 1 reckon you all didn't 
have to walk nine miles to school 
this morning, like Abe and his sister 
here. And if your mother died of the 
milksick just a year ago, and was 
buried in a lonely place like Abe's 
mother . . . and if you had no mammy 
to tuck in your shirt tail, then I reckon 
vou wouldn't laugh so hard. 

Dennis: Sarah and Abe won't be 
without a mammy for long. Tom Lin- 
coln’s been a-courting Sally Johnson, 
and last week he went clear back to 
Kentucky to fetch her. She’s a-com- 
ing here to Indianny today, married 
to my uncle, Tom Lincoln. 

TeacHer: Dennis Hanks, you have 
transgressed.* I permit no idle gos- 
sip in the school room. You will write 
a fifty-word essay on Columbus, who 
was more engrossed in seeking new 
worlds than in spreading rumors. 
(Turns to Abe and Sarah). I hope 
your new stepmother is kind and 
good. 

SarAH: | don't want a new mammy. 

Ape (darkly): This new one. . 
she won't be my mother. 

Teacuer: If your father wills it, 
you must call her mother. 

Ase: Ain’t nobody who loved my 
mother could ever love anyone else. 

Teacuer (gently): Maybe her 
boys and girls fee] the same way 
about your father. 

SarAH: Oh, I hope they will be 
sisters to me. I get so alone-like. 

Ase: They ain't nobody Ill ever 
call kin. 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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DEAD STICK TAKE-OFF 


By SAM BURGER, Aviation Editor 


Every plane has its own char- 
acteristics — and the Ercoupe is 
no exception. I asked Bill Ter- 
rell, the flight instructor, to show 
me a few tricks of the trade — 
the pilot’s trade — when it comes 
to flying an Ercoupe. 

“Well,” said Bill. “Let's start 
with taxiing and taking off. In a 
conventional plane, as you-begin 
the take-off, your nose is way up 
and your tail way down. You 
can hardly the ground as 
you taxi, until your tail comes 
up and your cockpit is level with 
the ground.” 

We were sitting in the little, 
two-seat Ercoupe. The plane 
was no higher off the ground 
than an automobile. I realized 
that, because of the Ercoupe’s 
tricycle landing gear, our tail 
was already up. The plexiglas 
canopy gave us perfect visibility. 

Bill throttled the ship a little, 
und we taxied out onto the run- 
way. We were ready for the 
take-off. 


“In a 


see 


conventional plane,” 
said Bill, “you taxi until your 
tail comes up and you have 
enough flying speed to take off. 
But in an Ercoupe, your tail is 
too high from the start. You 
can’t take off until your tail 
comes down, and your ship has 
enough angle of attack to take 





off. The shortest take-off 
with an Ercoupe is made 

holding the control wheel al 
the way back during the entire 


run 
by 


take-off run. The tail will come | 


down by itself when you have 
enough flying speed. But we're 
going to do something different 
this time. We're going to let 
the Ercoupe take off by itself!” 

“How can it do that?” I 
asked, puzzled. 

Bill began to turn a little 
crank on the control panel. 

“I'm changing the trim of the 
ship now, 
tudinal trim adjustment to a 
nose-up condition. Put your 
hands on the control wheel, and 
follow through as we take-off.” 

I did so. Bill gunned the 
throttle, and the little Ercoupe 
sped along the runway. Before I 
knew it, we were in the air. 
Not once had Bill pulled back 
on the control wheel to get the 
ship in flight! 

After we had climbed a while, 
Bill trimmed the ship for ievel 
flight by turning the little crank 
back to its original position. 
The Ercoupe straightened out. 

“Think you'll ever develop an 
Ercoupe which will land by it- 
self?” I asked Bill. 

Bill grinned. “Can't say yet. 


We're working on it.” 





Parks Air College 


High school pupils, ready to solo, check Ercoupe before taking off. 





by setting the longi- | 
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‘urtiss-Wright Corporation 


The over-decorated P-40 Warhawk, above, is the 15,000th fighter plane 
to roll off the Curtiss-Wright assembly line. The Warhawk, is covered 
with the insignia of the 28 air forces in which Curtiss fighters have 
served. The shark’s mouth was used by the famed Flying Tigers. 
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More and more 
keeps coming in on the P-59 


Airacobra, the Army’s red-hot 
jet-fighter. 

The jet-fighter is faster than 
any other ship in the Army Air 
Forces. How fast has not yet 
been revealed. But enemy jet- 
planes have flown faster than 
500 m.p.h. The Airacobra can 
do as well — or better. 

Altitude data has not been re- 
leased, but it is better than 43,- 


000 feet. How. much better is 


anyone’s guess. It is well to re- | 
member that the jet-fighter func- | 


altitudes, 
much 


high 
is not 


tions best at 
where there 


air 





drag. Rate of climb is terrific. | 


report that the plane 
zooms to sub-zero altitude so 
quickly, that you can hear the 
metal crackle as it contracts 
from the cold, and you can see 
wrinkles in the wing skin. 


Fast Take-off 


Take-offs are quick and sud- 
den. The jet-fighter does not 
have to be warmed up. Thirty 
seconds after starting the en- 
gine, the P-59 goes tearing down 
the runway. 

High-octane fuel is not nec- 
essary in the jet-engine. 


The | 


two jet units on the Airacobra | 
will burn almost any kind of | 


liquid fuel, including kerosene. 
Only catch is, at speeds under 


400 m.p.h. the jet-fighter burns 
twice as much fuel as conven- 
tional planes of equal power. 
At speeds over 400 m.p.h., fuel 
consumption is about the same 
for a jet-engine as it is for con- 
ventional engine of equal horse- 
power. 

Men watching the jet-fighter 
take off have wondered what 
would happen to a crew man 
who chanced to be close to the 
fuselage, and behind the jet 
nozzle. If you walked within 20 
teet of the jet nozzle, you’d look 
like a roast turkey. Over 20 
feet, you'd be knocked head 
over heels, but not burned too 


badly. 








The “madhouse” of an 
airport is the control 
tower. 

Next week: What 


Army plane is called “a 
plumber’s nightmare”? 









































Hospitals use ultraviolet rays 


to disinfect 


inghouse photo 


the air and safeguard 


wounds during operations. Arrow points to ultraviolet tubing in lamp. 


Mankind is engaged in a non- 
stop war against germs. 

Penicillin, sulfa and 
hundreds of other medicines 
are our weapons to ward off at- 
tacking diseases. 


drugs, 


Germs must be destroyed be- 
fore they can establish a beach- 


head. This is accomplished in | 


various ways. Louis Pastew 


demonstrated how to destroy 
germs with heat. Joseph Lister 
showed how chemicals will kill 
germs. Less familiar is the use 
of ultraviolet rays to 


nate 


extermi- 
germs before they 
spread disease 

At a recent meeting of the 
American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Theodore S. Wilder 
told ultraviolet were 
used to protect pupils in the 
( Pa.) Friends 
infection 


how rays 


Germantown 
School 


meask », 


against from 


mumps, chickenpox, 
and colds 

Ultraviolet rays are so called 
because they are “beyond” the 
least visible light the 
violet rays. Ultraviolet rays are 
so small their length is meas- 
ured in tiny units called Ang- 
stroms, after a Swedish scientist 
who drew up the standards. 
Angstrom are so tiny it 


rays - 


units 


takes 250,000,000 of them to 
equal one inch. 

To produce a lamp that 
would emit these ultraviolet 
rays was not an easy task. The 
experts of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing 
Company finally accomplished 
it with their “Sterilamp.” The 


| men who perfected the Steri- 


lamp had many problems to 
overcome. One was to find a 


| suitable glass because ordinary 


glass is not transparent to ultra- 


| violet rays. 


can | 


Sterilamps and other ultra- 
violet lamps like them, will be 
more widely used after the war 
than now. At present, they are 
used in schools, homes, hospi- 
tals, and on farms to kill germs 


| and prevent disease. Industry 


uses ultraviolet rays to protect 


raw materials and processing 


operations. 


Sterilamps are easy and 
cheap to use. Their operating 
cost is as low as that of a 50- 
watt incandescent light bulb. 
They can be operated on reg- 
ular alternating current with- 
out interruption for at least six 
months. Sterilamps represent 
another advance in the science 
of electronics. 





| 
| 
| 





NOTHING DOING 


Tech’s sister gave the vac- 
uum cleaner a vigorous push in 
the general direction of her 
brother’s feet. 

As he pulled his feet out of 
the way just in time, Tech 
laughed, “Chalk up one near 
capital m-i-s-s.” 

“You lazy bones,” she scold- 
ed. “Look how hard I have to 
work — and you just sit there 
loafiing.” 

“IT am thinking,” 
Tech, “not loafing.” 

“Same thing.” 

“What’s more, I can prove 
you're not working. It’s air 
pressure that is doing your work 
for you.” 

Tech went to his laboratory, 
but reappeared a few minutes 
later carrying two wide-mouth 
bottles, two pinch clamps, three 
glass tubes with L bends, a 
bicyclé pump with an exhaust 
cap, and some rubber tubing. 
There were two-holed stoppers 
in each bottle. The first bottle 
was about two-thirds full of 
colored water. 

“Now, watch,” Tech said. 
“The first clamp, connecting 
the tubes between the two bot- 
tles, is closed. The 
clamp is open.” 

“What happens now?” asked 
his sister. 

“T’ll show you,” replied Tech. 

He attached the bicycle pump 
to the tube leading to the sec- 
ond bottle and withdrew some 
of the air. Then, he closed the 
clamp on the tube. 

As he did this, nothing hap- 
pened. “Now, what have I got 


retorted 


second 


GLASS TUBE 





in the second bottle?” he asked 
his sister. 

“A vacuum.” 

“What's a vacuum?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Can nothing do any work?” 

“N-no, I don’t suppose it 
can.” 

“Watch what happens when 
I open the clamp between the 
two bottles. The colored water 
runs up the tube into the empty 
bottle.” 

“I can tell you what made it 
run into the empty bottle,” said 
Nick, who had entered the 
room unobserved. “It was the 
pressure of the outside air.” 

“What did I tell you, sis?” 
Tech said. “It is just like that 
vacuum cleaner of yours. The 
outside air pressure forces the 
dirt into the vacuum cleaner 
when the air pressure inside the 
machine is reduced. You're 
really not doing any work at 
all.” ’ 

“In that case, suppose you 
push it around awhile,” replied 
his sister. 

“Yes, do that, Tech,” said his 
mother, who had been listen- 
ing. “Your sister and I have 
some shopping to do.” 


DID YOU KNOW? 


In 1918, when the armistice 
of World War I was signed, 
there were 50,000 machine guns 
(all types) in the service of our 
country. Today, in World, War 
II, General Motors alone has 
produced more than 20 times 
that number. 
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-1844—In Washington, D. C., a group of 


statesmen gathered to watch Samuel F. 
B. Morse—who claimed he could send a 
message to Baltimore, Md. — through a 
wire! Morse tapped out the message on 
a telegraph key. Then his assistant in 
Baltimore, Alfred Vail, clicked back the 
message, word for word! The astonished 
statesmen heard the first long-distance 
message sent by electricity ...“.W-H-A-T- 
H-A-T-H G-O-D W-R-O-U-G-H-T” 
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187 6—Alexander Graham Bell, while 


trying to send his voice over a wire, 
called to his ussistant: “Mr. Watson, 
come here...” Watson, hearing the 
words through a receiver, rushed in 
to tell Bell his telephone really worked! 








1887—Heinrich Hertz showed 
that waves, from an electric 
spark, produced a spark in a 
nearby wire hoop. Hertz proved 
that electricity could be sent 























through space—without wires! 
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1901—Guglielmo Marconi used t 
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principle discovered by Hertz in develop- 
ing the wireless telegraph. In I901, Mar- 
coni startled the world by sending the let- 
ter “S” from England to Newfoundland, 



















1920 — Dr. Frank 
Conrad, a Westing- 
house engineer, broad- 
cast the Presidential 
Election Returns from 
the radio station, 
KDKA, in East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. This was the 
first scheduled radio 
broadcast in history.—¢ 





























TODAY — Radio 
broadcasting, start- 
ing at station KDKA, 
now brings news, 
music, and entertain- 
ment into millions of 
homes — and to our 
fighting men all over 
the world. 
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TOMORROW — vill bring the greatest gift of all 
—TELEVISION! You will be able to see Hollywood 
Stars, plays, football games in your own living 
room. Many of these programs will be broadcast 
from Westinghouse television stations. 








And you may live to see the day when you will carry a tiny 
radio station around with you. Then you can radio home from 
wherever you are and say: “Hello, Mom! I’m bringing a friend 
home for dinner tonight!” 


























and television! Write: School Service 





FREE BOOKLET .. . Would you like to learn the complete Story 
of Communication Through Space? Send for “Eyes and Ears for 
the Millions”—which tells all about the telegraph, telephone, radio, 
(JS-25), Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Box ‘1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 








Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS— Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC 
TED MALONE — Mon. Tues. Wed. Evening, Blue Network 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES: 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK OF 
YOURSELF, CARSON ? 





















HE LAIO IT ON 
A LEETLE 
700 THICK! 


CHRISTOPHER “KIT CARSON 
(1809-1868) 
Our Greatest Trail Blazer 


“Wf IT” CARSON was the greatest of all 

the American guides and pathfind- 
ers who led the way in the opening and 
settlement of the West. He guided John 
C. Fremont on the first three of his ex- 
peditions and showed him the passes 
through the towering, unmapped Rocky 
Mountains. 

“With me,” declared Fremont, “Carson 
and truth are one.” 

Born in Kentucky, Carson moved with 
his family to Missouri and, at 15, joined 
a band of trappers. In ten years he be- 
came an expert rifleman and scout, and 
knew every inch of the Rockies from Mon- 
tana to New Mexico. 

Carson never provoked an) Indian 
attack, and never cheated an Indian in 
trade. If the Indians attacked, Carson 
struck quickly and effectively. As an In- 
dian agent, Carson’s understanding and 
sympathy for the Indians saved more 
lives and won more territory for the 
United States than all the dozens of bat- 
tles he fought. 



















1. One day an officer 
anded Carson a ‘book 
about his exploits of the 
| scout, “Kit” Carson. 















































2. But most of Carson’s 
exploits were true. Al- 
though a short, slight man, 
aCarson on one occasion 
killed two grizzly bears 
M with his hunting knife. 




























ENEMY SIGHTED SIR! 




















BY THUNDER! TWO 
OCLOCK! YOU WIN THE BEST 


WAT | CAN BUY, CARSON! crawled through the enemy lines and brought 
fj F, 


id 


4. In 1846, when General Kearny’s troops 
were surrounded by Mexicans, Carson Dy 
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the garrison in San Diego. 











FATHER KIT SPEAKS WITH 
A STRAIGHT TONGUE! 







5. As U.S. Indian agent at 
Taos, Carson won the trust 
of the Indians and de- 
fended them from white 
traders who tried to steal 
their lands. 














3. Told by Carson that they would overtake 
a band of Indian raiders at 2 o'clock that 
afternoon, the commanding officer bet a 
hat that his scout was wrong. 

























Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 








Short Shots 


Hoop-la: Basketball’s breatest brother 
act is the Harold and Gerald Anderson 
combination of Arthur, TIll., High 


School. The terrific twins. popped in | 
96 points in Arthur’s 120-to-12 win over | 


Arcola. High. Gerald scored 52 and 
Harold 44. 

Feet-ball: Admiral Walsey, coming 
late to a football game,.stepped on a 
sailor's foot. The sailor, not looking up, 
growled: “Get off my foot, you big 
lug.” Then, recognizing the admiral, he 
blurted; “Oh, my goodness, beg pardon, 
I'm so sorry, sir. Here’s my other foot — 
go ahead — step on it!” 

Duck Story: Bill Osborn, ot Kansas 
City, planned to have wild duck for 
dinner. He shot a nice, plump bird, 
tucked it under his hunting coat and 
started home. After carrying it for 15 
minutes, Ne slipped and fell. And guess 
what —the coat opened and the duck 
flew out! 

Basketball’s Busiest Bee: Our vote 
for the busiest gent in basketball goes 
to Gus Krop, of Pittsburgh. He attends 
the University of Pittsburgh five days a 
week from 8 am. to 12:30. He 
coaches St. Casimir High unti] 3:30, 
and then hikes off to his regular job as 
a policeman (5 p.m. to 1 a.m.). 

Golf Bug: Scott Thompson, of Tulsa, 
Okla., needed a 25-foot putt to win a 


golf match. He aimed carefully and put- | 
ted. The ball rolled straight for the cup, | 
but stopped right on the rim. As | 


Thompson walked forward to tap it in, 
a large beetle crawled out of the hole 


and over the ball. As it reached the top, | 
its weight toppled the ball into the cup. | 


What a Racket: The nicest detail ever 


given an Army rookie was that handed | 


to Don Budge, world’s greatest tennis 
player, at Monterey, Calif. He was told 
to do nothing but sleep! It seems a new 
type of sleeping bunk needed testing. 

Zowie for Howie: Hamline Univer- 
sity’s star center these days is none 
other than Howie Schultz, 6-foot 6-inch 
first baseman of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
Under wartime eligibility rules, he may 
compete in all sports but baseball. 

Sam-thing for the Boys: Since being 
honorably discharged from the Army, 
Sam Snead has won three out of the 
five big golf tournaments he’s entered. 
He jumped into his golf clothes cold, 
and proceeded to slam the life out of 
par. Nobody — but Sam — thought it 
possible. 















Glub...glub...glub...! 


Baby-sister’s having a formula-feast! No chewing for her! 


That’s because she’s too young yet to know how much fun... flavor... 
and functional chewing you get in a breakfast of tasty, tempting 


Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 


Chewing this way every day, you give your teeth and gums needed 
exercise ... teeth move —ever so slightly —in their sockets, 
“massaging” gums...stimulating local circulation. 
Chewing like this is just what you need 


for development of jaws, too! 


Ask your family to order 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat... 
the original Niagara Falls 
product ...at the foodstore 
for you today. 











































BAKED BY NABISCO 
NATIONAL BISCUIT 








SONGS 


and 


SPIRITUALS 


by Marian Anderson 


on Victor Records 


EAR the stirring contralto voice 

of Marian Anderson on this varied 
recorded program of beautiful songs 
and expressive negro spirituals. Titles 
of some of the works included in this 
album are: Elégie by Massenet; When 
Night Descends by Rachmaninoff; 
Comin’ through the Rye; The Cuckoo; 
My Soul’s Been Anchored in the Lord; 
Hard Trials; Dere’s No Hidin’ Place 
Down Dere. 

Miss Anderson is assisted by Wil- 
liam Primrose, violist, and Franz 
Rupp, pianist. 

Album M986....Pour 10-inch records 


List Price $3.50 


Miss Anderson’s album and the fol- 
lowing new Victor reiease are espe- 
cially recommended to students en- 
tering the Scholastic Music Awards 
Competition, closing February 15. 


Songs My Mother Taught Me 
and Negro Spiritual Melody 
from the Largo of the “New World” 
Symphony, Dvorak, arranged by 
Kreisler, played by William Primrose, 


violist, with Franz Rupp at the piano. 
Record 11-8730, one 12-inch record. 


List Price $1.00 


(Prices shown do not include State 
and Federal Excise Taxes.) 


Special Free Booklet 


“Patriotic and Folk Music 


of the Americas” 


The Educational Department, 43-16T 
RCA Victor Division 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me a free copy of “Patri- 
otic and Folk Music of the Americas.” 





Young Abe Lincoln 


(Concluded from page 6) 


Tom LincoLn (from outside): Whoa 
up, there! 

TEACHER: A wagon. . 
believe it’s . . . 

Dennis (excited): It's my uncle, 
Tom Lincoln, and Mis’ Johnson, his 
new wife.and they're a-bringing her 
younguns here to school. 

TeacHer: Music! Music! Time for 
exercise in harmony. We will sing “The 
State of Illinois.” (Sounds a note on his 
pitch pipe. Class sings.) 


. horses...1 


“Way down upon the Wabash, 
Such land was never known. 
If Adam’ had passed over it, 
The soil he’d surely own. 
He’d think it was the garden, 
He played in when a boy, 
And straight pronounce it Eden, 
In the state of Illinoy.” 


(The visitors come forward as the 
song ends.) 

Tom: Howdy do, Mr. Crawford. This 
is my new wife from Kentucky. 

Teacuer: I hope you like Indiana. 
Mrs. Lincoln. 

Mrs. Lincotn (looking around): 
Well, it ain’t so grand like Tommy made 
out when he was a-courting me. But 
I'll come to like it, I reckon. 

TEACHER: Out here in the wilder 
ness we live the same as Indians, ex. 
cepting that we take an interest in pol- 
itics and religion. 

Tom: Abe and Sarah, say howdy to 
your new mammy. 

SARAH (timidly): Howdy, Mammy. 

Tom: Abe? 

Ase: Howdy, Mis’ Johnson. 

Tom: Don’t pay him no mind. He’s 
peculiarsome. 

Mrs. Lincotn: The boy favors 
Nancy Hanks some. Come here and 
meet your new brother and two sisters. 
This is John Johnson and this one is 
Matilda. And land o’ Goshen, here’s an- 
other Sarah! Well, we'll call her Sally. 

Tom: We stopped by here on ow 
way to the cabin because my wife wants 
to put her children to school. 

TEACHER: I guess we can find room 
for them. John, you and Sally may share 
the bench in the back. Now, where can 
we put Miss Matilda? 

Dennis: There's lots of room on my 
bench. (The class giggles.) 

Mrs. Lincotn (to Abe): I he’erd 
you was a reading boy, so I toted these 
books from Kentucky for you. 

Ase (examines them, his face 
aglow): A History of the United States 
—and Aesop’s Fables. These are the 
first books I ever owned, I'll pay you 


for them. I'll cut and tote in more 
wood than you can use, Mis’ Johnson. 

Mrs. Lincotn: Mis’ Johnson? Well, 
never mind, boy. Some day you might 
look on me as your mammy, I hope. 

Tom: And now, Abe, get ready to 
ride back with me. You're leaving 
school. I need you to help me. 

Mrs. LincoLn: A great big man like 
vou ain’t needing help from a boy. 

Tom: Well, anyway, he’s got all the 
learning he needs for to live here. 

Mrs. Lincotn: Maybe he ain't aim- 
n’ to live in these woods all his life. 

Tom: It’s a poor makeout of a school. 
Younguns just setting around and learn- 
ing out loud. 

Mrs. Linco.n: A blab school ain't 
much. But it’s better’n none and if the 
boy wants learning, he’s a-going to get 
it. 

Ase: I do want it, Ma'am. 

Mrs. Lincoin: Abe’s going to school 
nd that’s settled. 

Ase: Oh, Ma’am. I want to keep on. 

Tom: I can’t let Abe keep on in 
school. John Romaine wants to give 
him a job. He'll pay Abe thirty cents a 
day and I be needing that money. 

Mrs. Lincoitn: I got sofme money 
left from my farm. I will give you thirty 
‘ents a day each day he goes to school. 

Ase (beaming): I'll pay you back 
ome day, Mis’ Johnson. 

Tom: And now come along, boy. The 
opes holding the furniture on the 
vagon need tightening. 

ABE: Yes, Father. I'm coming. (He 
turns around to speak to his step- 
mother.) 'm mighty beholding to you 
for the books and for speaking up so’s 
I could go on at school. I want to do 
something for you to show I thank’ee. 

Mrs. Lincotn: Yes, Abe. I'd like 
for you to do something for me. (She 
holds out a little tree.) Vd like for you 
to plant this little tree out there. Where 
your mother is. It won’t be so lonesome- 
like out there then. 

Ase: I thank you kindly, Ma’am. 
(Mrs. Lincoln looks at him, sighs deep- 
ly and turns away. Abe looks at the 
little tree and then at her. He turns 
and comes to her. He speaks hesitant- 
ly.) Mother... 

Mrs. Lincoin: Yes, boy? What is it, 
son? 

Ase (shyly): Nothing. Just .. . 
Mother. (He turns suddenly and kisses 
her on the cheek.) 


This play is reprinted from the book 
25 Non-Royalty Plays for Children edit- 
ed by Moritz Jagendorf. It is reprinted 
with permission of Greenberg: Pub- 
lisher. Amateur groups who do not 
charge admission may produce this 
play without permission or payment of 
royalties. 











THE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM 
iA 20th Century-Fox Picture 


One of the most satisfying films to 
come from Hollywood in some time is 
The Keys of the Kingdom. The hero, 
Father Chisholm, leads a highly inter- 
esting and often dangerous life in 19th 
century China. 

If you believe a really great man is 
always surrounded by pomp and cir- 
cumstance, see The Keys of the King- 
dom. Father Chisholm is humble and 
shy. He believes himself a failure most 
of his life. Yet he is great enough to 
overcome troubles that would floor the 
average person. 

Father Chisholm (Gregory Peck) 
went to China because he believed he 
had failed as a priest in his native Scot- 
land. At first, he had only a heap of 
ruins for a mission. Most of the Chi- 
nese treated him with contempt. He 
felt discouraged and defeated. Then, a 
young Chinese Christian named Joseph 
(Benson Fong) became his friend. 

After Joseph came, Father Chisholm’s 
hopes of succeeding in China rose. He 
saved the life of a mandarin’s son. In 
gratitude, the mandarin built a fine mis- 
sion for the young priest. Many Chi- 


nese who wanted to become Christians | 


flocked to the mission. 

However, there was still trouble and 
discouragement ahead. Mother Maria- 
Veronica, who had been sent to help 
Father Chisholm, scorned him. She had 
been born an aristocrat, and considered 
him too humble. 

Civil war struck China. The cannons 
ot a Chinese war lord blasted Father 
Chisholm’s church to pieces. In an at- 
tempt to save the people hiding in the 
mission grounds, the priest was crip- 
pled for life. 


The happiest vears of Father Chis- | 





Gregory Peck, as Father Chisholm, comforts | 


Eunice Soo Hoo in a new film about China. 





holm’s life followed the war. His church 
was rebuilt. The Chinese had come to 
love and respect him. He left with real 
regret when the church called him back 
to Scotland. 

The Keys of the Kingdom is an ex- 
tremely rewarding film. 

Its cast, headed by the rising young 
newcomer, Gregory Peck, is excellent. 
Roddy McDowall and Peggy Ann Gar- 
ney are outstanding in minor roles. 





“““Tops, don't miss ““Worthwhile “So-se 


Musicals: ““When Irish Eyes. Are Smil- 
ing. *“Carolina Blues. “Step Lively. 
“Bowery to Broadway. ““Meet Me in St. 
Louis. ““Music for Millions. “Can’t Help 
Singing. “Hollywood Canteen. 

Drama: “Ministry of Fear. “Faces in 
the Fog. ““Woman in the Window. 


~“Laura. ““Rhapsody in Blue. ““None 
But the Lonely Heart. ~““An American 
Romance. ““”“Song to Remember. “”“The 
Conspirators. ““Thunder Rock. “French- 
man’s Creek. “Storm Over Lisbon. ““Mrs. 
Parkington. ~“The Seventh Cross. “Dark 
Mountain. ~““Man From Frisco. ““The 
Climax. “Arsenic and Old Lace. ““Since 
You Went Away. ““Dragon Seed. ““Be- 
tween Two Worlds. ““Keys of the King- 
dom. ““National Velvet. ““”“Tomorrow 
the World. 

Historical: ““1812. ““Wilson. 

War Pictures: “““Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo. ““A Wing and a Prayer. “Till We 
Meet Again. “Winged Victory. ““Beach- 
head to Berlin. “Sunday Dinner for a Sol- 
dier. 

Comedy: “Princess and the Pirate. 
“San Diego, I Love You. ~““Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay. ““Music for Mil- 
lions. “Here Come the Waves. 

Mysteries: “One Body Too Many. 
“Soul of a Monster. “Pearl of Death 
“”Mask of Dimitrios. ~“The Canterville 
Ghost. 

Westerns: ““Tall in the Saddle. 














@ The first basketball 
game, in 1892, was played 
with the ball being thrown 
through peach baskets! 
Basketball was invented 
by James Naismith, a 
Y. M. C. A. instructor, of 
Springfield, Mass. 





TRADE te MARK 


SMITH 


COUGH 















BLACK OR MENTHOL - 





@ Today, the first name in cough 
drops is Smith Brothers — popular 
since 1847. Try them, and see why 
they've been America’s favorite for 
almost 100 years. You'll like them 
as much as your Dad did when he 
was your age. They taste just like 
candy. 


BROS. 


DROPS 
STILL ONLY 5¢ 



































Ly Americas Largest 
Fountain Pen 
Nhanufactarer 


Pen and pencil 
set, illustrated at 
left, in rich gift 
box 


TELESCOPE PRECISION 
sets this pen apart! 


Sleek, trim, tailored, the 1945 Wearever 
Zenith introduces new beauty in appear- 
ance and performance. Designed and built 
with a precision worthy of a fine telescope. 
Precision that distinguishes the ingenious 
“C-Flow” feed, the 14-carat gold 

point, the very design of this 
handsome pen. See, try, buy the 
ruby-topped Wearever Zenith. 

Made by David Kahn, Inc., 

North Bergen, N. J. (Est.1896). ff 


stationery 
counters 


POLAND 


(Continued from page 5) 


mans back mile by mile. Today, all 
Russia is cleared of German troops. The 
Germans have been pushed back into 





Poland. The Germans have been driven 
‘out of Romania and Bulgaria. 

During 1944, the Russians had 
|pushed the Germans half way out of 
| Poland. The Russians had advanced al- 
'most to Warsaw, the capital of Poland. 
'Then the Germans started a big coun- 
ter-offensive. The Russians, having 
used up great quantities of material 
and sacrificed hundreds of thousands of 
men, paysed to reorganize their forces. 
The Russians needed time to mount a 
‘new offénsive.* 

Today, that new offensive is in full 
swing. Warsaw has been captured and 
the Russians are driving on. Many peo- 
ple think they will drive the Germans 
out of Poland and back into Germany. 
| With British and American armies 
squeezing Germany from the west, and 
Russia pressing in from the east, it will 
be the end of this German-made war. 


WHO SHALL GOVERN POLAND? 


| While Poland is being liberated, Po- 
lish political trouble is brewing. 

The big problem (besides driving 
ithe Germans out of Poland) is: Who 
| shall govern Poland? 
| We told, in earlier articles in Junior 
| Scholastic, how Greece was faced with 
this same problem. 
| The problem seems to be even harder 
|to solve in Poland. The reason is that 
| Russia wants Poland to have a govern- 
ment that is friendly to Russia and will 
give her the boundary line she wants. 

When Poland was overrun by the 
Germans in 1939, Polish government 
officials fled to Romania, then to Paris, 
Bordeaux, and then to London. 

They have been in London ever since, 
and have been recognized by all] na- 
tions as the Polish government. 

Last year, when Russia began push- 
ing the Germans back into Poland, the 
Polish government in London wondered 
how soon they would be back in War- 
saw, tackling the great task of building 
up their war-torn nation. 

But Marshal Joseph Stalin and his 
Russian government leaders had some- 
thing on their minds pertaining to a 
new Polish-Russian boundary. The Rus- 
sian government told the Polish gov- 
ernment in London that the new bound- 
ary should be the Curzon Line of 1919 
(see map on page 5). This would give 
Russia the eastern part of Poland. 

Russia said that she would be will- 
ing for Poland to receive some German 





territory, such as part, or all, of East 
Prussia, and parts of German Silesia 
and Pomerania. Also, Russia would give 
Poland the Free City of Danzig. 

The Polish government in London 
said “no” to this Russian proposal. 

Bad feelings arose between Russia 
and the Polish London* government. 

An organization called the Union of 
Polish Patriots was formed in Moscow 
It was composed of Poles friendly to 
Russia, 

A second organization, also friendly 
to Russia, was formed in Poland on 
January 1, 1944. It was called the Na- 
tional Council of Poland. 

In May 1944, delegates from the 
National Council of Poland arrived in 
Moscow. There, they met members of 
the Union of Polish Patriots and 
formed a new committee — the Polish 
Committee of National Liberation. This 
committee made its headquarters in 
Lublin, Poland. 

Russia encouraged the Polish Com- 
mittee of National Liberation. Soon, it 
was called the Lublin government. The 
Russians announced they would accept 
the authority of the Lublin government 
in Polish liberated territory, rather than 
the authority of the Polish London gov- 
ernment. 

By the end of July 1944, Russian 
armies had advanced almost to the gates 
of Warsaw. The Russian radio broad- 
cast an appeal to the Polish under- 
ground to rise against the Germans. 

On August 1, underground forces in 
Warsaw led by Polish General Bor an- 
swered this appeal. They rose in revolt 
against the Germans in Warsaw, ex- 
pecting that the Russian armies would 
attack the city. But the Russian armies 
did not advance to Warsaw. Nor did 
the Russians answer General Bor’s plea 
for supplies and arms. 

For 63 days, General Bor and his 
courageous Polish underground fighters 
held off the Germans. But it was a 
hopeless fight. After thousands of his 
men had been killed, General Bor was 
forced to surrender. 

The Russians accused the Polish gov- 
ernment in London of ordering the 
Polish uprising. The Russians said they 
were not prepared to attack so strong a 
position as Warsaw when the Poles in 
the city revolted. The Polish London 
government replied that the Russians 
had encouraged the uprising by their 
radio appeal. The bad feeling between 
the Russians and the Poles rose. 

Throughout all of 1944, as the Rus- 
sians advanced deeper into Poland, the 
argument over the Russia-Polish bound- 
ary continued. 

Prime Minister Churchill of Britain 
urged the Polish London government 





By 


Black Star 


In 1939, Germany conquered Poland. Here, the Polish commander (left) re-| 
ceives the terms of surrender from the German General Blaskowitz (right). | 


to accept the Russian boundary pro- 
posal. Churchill supported Russia’s de- 
mand for eastern Poland up to the 
Curzon Line. 

Prime Minister Mikolajcezyk of the 
Polish London government flew to 
Moscow to work out a solution to the 
boundary dispute. A compromise solu- 
tion was reached, and Mikolajczyk re- 
turned with it to London. But the Po- 
lish government in London refused to 
accept this compromise solution, and 
Mikolajezyk was forced to resign. Tom- 
asz Arciszewski became the new Prime 
Minister. 

It seemed that Russia and the Polish 
London government could not reach a 
settlement. 

Last month, the Polish Committee of 
National Liberation in Lublin declared 
itself the Provisional Government of Po- 
land. Its leader was Boleslav Beirut, a 
Communist. He denied the authority of 
the Polish government in London. 

Russia promptly recognized the*new 
Provisional Government of Poland as 
legal. After the Russian armies captured 
Warsaw, the Provisional Government 
moved there. 

France, Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia are likely to recognize the Pro- 
visional Government of Poland. 

Britain and the U. S., however, still 
recognize the Polish London govern- 
ment as the legal government of Po- 
land. 

As matters now stand, there are two 
rival Polish governments. 

The Big Three — Russia, Great Brit- 
ain,\ and the -United States —are di- 


| 
vided on the Russo-Polish boundary | 
question. | 
They are also divided on the problem | 
of which of the two Polish groups con- 
stitutes the legal government of Poland. 
This is a threat to Allied unity, But | 
even more, it is a threat to lasting peace. 
It was President Roosevelt’s hope 
that problems like the Polish boundary 
question could be postponed for settle- 
ment until after the war. 
3ut Russia is not waiting tor the end 
of the war to stake her claim to eastern 


‘Poland. By recognizing the new Pro- 


visional Government of Poland, the 
Russians are free to make a settlement 
now with a Polish government they | 
helped to create. 

What is the attitude toward Russia 
of the people in the liberated areas of | 
Poland? In 1939, after the invasion of 
Poland, a vote was taken in the liber- 
ated territory. The majority of the peo- | 





ple there agreed to join Russia. But | 
the Poles in London say this plebiscites | 
was not honest, and that the vote did | 
not represent a free and popular vote. | 

Thus, in Poland—as in Greece =| 
problems have arisen which must be 
dealt with now. If they are postponed 
until the end of the war, it may cause 
a major break among the Big Three now. | 
This would not only seriously endanger | 
the Allies’ war effort — but hopes for a 
lasting peace. 

For this reason Churchill, Roosevelt, 
and Stalin plan to meet again in the 
very near future. 

Poland will be one of the most im- 





portant problems they will discuss. 








Is your hair unruly, dry, and brittle? Or does 
it have that stringy, greasy look that goes 
with zoot suits? If the answer is “‘yes”’ to 
either question, remember that the girl- 
friend’s eyes are even more critical than 
yours. So... 





Just scratch your head and then look at 
your fingernails! If you find traces of dryness 
or loose, ugly dandruff, then for Pete’s sake, 
run—don’t walk—to your nearest drugstore 
and... 





Braxe nome | 
Ww CREAM-on 


FOmmusa 








It’s non-alcoholic! It contains soothing 
LANOLIN—the refined prescription ingre- 
dient that closely gesembles the natural oil 


| of your own skin. It grooms the hair, re- 


lieves dryness and removes loose dandruff! 





Yes, you'll have a tough time keepin’ all the 
gals away if you use new Wildroot Cream- 
Oil formula. Ask your barber or druggist for 
Wildroot Cream-Oil. For ten day trial sup- 
ply, send 10c to Wildroot Co., Inc., SM 2, 
Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 










































THAT’S WHAT YOU'LL SAY— 
WHEN YOU SEE— 


—each of the 16 lively, entertaining issues of 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC coming your way this term! 
Each issue is a command performance about 
world-wide people, places and things, you're 
interested in. And the curtain is just going up! 


16 issves of read- 
ing that’s fun— 


» » ¢ MAGICIANS HELPERS. 


These features are to help you have fun! The Bib 
and Tuck stories of wartime adventures; News 
Cross Word Puzzle; Some Fun, a corner for your 
favorite jokes; Humorous Cartoons, and a Sports 
Column in each weekly issue! 


- «+ THE MAGIC CARPET 


Journeys with pictures, stories, facts—to Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Poland, The Balkans 
Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands and the Baltic 
States; News Review to follow events; History High- 
lights in short stories and plays! 


- +» THE CRYSTAL BALL 

To fly into the latest with wings, Air Week covers 
the air lanes! On the ground, Science and Inven- 
tion a weekly page on latest science news and 
photos—plus easy-to-perform home experiments 


with diagrams, Only, 
35¢ 


Each Term 
You'll want to read and find out about what's ahead 
in each weekly issue of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC! Just 
order through your teacher at the low school ratel 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 














. PLACE THESE MEN 


. 

Where are these statesmen? Put each 
man in the place where he belongs by 
matching the two columns. Write the 
number that appears before his name in 
the blank before the place. Score 3 
points each, Total, 21. 

















1. Plastiras Brazil 

2. Stalin Poland 

3. Beirut ann LO 

4. Vargas —____Argentina 

5. Farrell Yugoslavia 

6. MacArthur Greece 

7. Peter Russia 
My score 





2. CAPSIZED CAPITALS 


These five places have been torn by 
the war: Austria, Greece, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Luzon. Three of their eapitals 
are now in the hands of the United Na- 
tions, two capitals are still to be freed. 
In the blanks below, write the name of 
the capital of each country. If the city 
has been taken by the United Nations, 
write a U in the parentheses. If it is in 
enemy hands, mark an X. Score 2 points 

















each. Total, 10. 
Greece ( ) 
Poland ( ) 
Austria > 
Hungary ( ) 
Luzon ( ) 





My score 


3. POLISH UP ON POLAND 


Select the endings that correctly com- 
| plete the following statements. Score 4 
| points each. Total, 24. 

1. The Curzon Line is (a) the Polish 
boundary proposed by Russia; (b) the 








» |German line of fortification; (c) the line 


of least resistance. 

2. The Provisional Government of 
Poland is recognized by (a) Great Brit- 
ain; (b) the U. S.; (c) Russia. 

8. Prime Minister of the Polish Lon- 
don government-in-exile is (a) Pilsud- 
ski: (b) Bor; (c) Arciszewski. 

4. Boleslav Beirut is (a) a city in 


Syria; (b) leader of the Provisional 
Government of Poland; (c) the North 
Pole. 


5. When Prime Minister Mikolajezyk 
resigned, he was replaced by (a) Ar- 
ciszewski; (b) Tchaikowsky; (c) King 
George II. 

6. Two rivers in Poland are the (a) 
Yangtze and Danube; (b) Volga and 
Don; (c) Vistula and Bug. 


My score 





VICTORY QUIZ wars york © 


What do you know? Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers edition 


4. BLACKOUT LIGHT 


Underline the correct answers to each 
of the following questions. Score 5 
points each, Total, 15. 

1. What contribution to science did 
Joseph Lister make? 

(a) discovered that germs could be 
killed with chemicals; (b) sold Lister- 
ine; (c) trained cows to give Pasteur- 
ized milk. 

2. What is the name of the germ- 
killing ray of the Sterilamp? 

(a) ultraviolet rays; (b) sting rays; 
(c) Flash Gordon death rays. 

3. What is the name of the unit of 
measurement of these rays? 

(a) Angstroms; (c) Stromberg-Carl- 
sons; (c) ohms. 

My score 





5. NEWS NOTES 


Four of the following statements are 
true, and four are false. Mark the state- 
ments you think are true with a T, the 
false ones with an F. Score 3 points 
each. Total, 24. 

1. __ Great Britain and the ELAS 
troops ceased fighting and signed a 
truce. 

2. _._Greece became a colony of 
Great Britain in return for the free port 
of Danzig. 


8. __ The drive on Luzon is aimed 
at the city of Manila. 
4. __ The German counter-offensive 


in Belgium disorganized Allied plans 
for a great Western Front offensive. 

5. _. Admiral Nimitz is a five-star- 
general in charge of the Polish under- 
ground. 

6. _._General Eisenhower led the 
attack on the Philippines. 


7. Argentina is one of the most 
loyal, democratic members of the 
United Nations. 

8. —__ Secretary Stettinius will repre- 


sent the U. S. at the 
Union in Mexico City. 
My score 


6. PLANE SPEAKING 


Select the right answers to each of 
the * ~ -wing questions. Score 3 points 
each. sotal, 6. 

1. What is the approximate speed of 
the Airacobra? 

,a) 250 miles per hour; (b) 500 
miles per hour; (c) 1,000 m.p.h. 

2. What kind of plane is the P-59? 

(a) jet propulsion; (b) rocket ship; 
(c) Ercoupe-type. 


Pan-American 





My score 





My total score 


Sai 








IMPROVE YOUR 
VOCABULARY 


appease (a-PEEZ), p. 5. To pacify a 
strong nation by giving in to its de- 
mands instead of fighting it. 

dismember (dis-MEM-ber), p. 5. To 
cut in pieces; mangle. 

mount an offensive, p. 14. A military 
phrase meaning that an army has assem- 
bled men and materials to attack. a 

non-aggression pact, p. 5. An agree- 
ment signed by two or more nations 
pledging that they will not go to war 
against one another. These nations 
pledge, too, that they will refuse aid to 
any nation that attacks the signers of 
the pact. 

plebiscite (PLEB-ih-site), p. 15. A 
French word meaning a vote of all the 
people on some special question. After 
World War I, plebiscites were used to 
decide boundary disputes between 
nations. 

primate (PRY-mit), p. 4. One who is 


Our Front Cover 


The famous words which appear on 
our cover are the first line of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ poem, Old Ironsides. 

Holmes composed the poem as a 
protest against breaking up the frigate 
Constitution. The poem so aroused the 
people that the ship was saved as an his- 
toric memorial. 

The complete poem tollows: 


Old lronsides 


‘Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see, 
That banner in the sky; 

Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar; - 

lhe meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 


Her decks, once red with heroes blood. 
Where knelt the vanquished foe. 


17 


When winds were hurrying o'er the 
flood, 
And waves were white below, 
No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee; — 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 


Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave; 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale!” 


Ou. cover shows an American flag 
being “retired with honors” as Coast 
Guardsman Omar Cochran, Quarter- 
master Third Class, prepares to run up 
a new Stars and Stripes aboard a bat 
tered Coast Guard-manned tanker. 

The cover picture is an official U. S. 
Coast Guard photograph. 





highest in rank. 

regime (ra-ZHIME), p. 4. The gov- 
ernment of a country is referred to as 
the regime in that country; the kind of 
rule or government. 

transgress (tranz-GRESS), p. 6. To 
exceed the law; to disobey rules. 


Names and Places in the News 


Arciszewski (ar-chee-CHEF-sky), p. 
15. 
Mikolajezyk (mik-o-LYE-chek), p. 





15. 
Beirut (bay-root), p. 15. 





Who’s Who 


Tom: “Hello, is this Abe?” 

Abe: “Yes.” 

Tom: “Are you sure this is Abe?” 

Abe: “Sure.” 

“Tom: “Are you positive this is Abe?” 

Abe: “Sure, I’m sure.” | 

Tom: “Well, Abe, could you lend me | 
five dollars?” 

Abe: “Ill give Abe your message 
when he comes in.” | 


Victor Navasky, P. 8. 10, Manhattan, N. ¥ 














Read about Bib and Tuck's 
interview with Dr. Eliza 
beth R Newkom in her 
“strotoschere laboratory.’ 

. Follow Bib and Tuck’s 
adventures in Jefferson Jr 
High in every other issue 
of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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FREE 
te All 
AUTO 


owners 


This Book Tells How To 


pap get better gas economy 
pap prolong tire life 
pae~ preserve exterior finish 


pap~ keep your car in the best 
operating condition 


You can get a FREE COPY from any 
General Motors dealer or by using 
the coupon below. 

rc 


ustomer Research 
j GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 


| Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
| “Automobile User's Guide" —containing 196 
| practical suggestions on wartime operation. 


please print 


i 
! please print 


| 
ad 
Make of car 


LEARN “MACHINIST TRADE 

TOOL & DIE MAKING 
In completely equipped Shops. Also short,. special 
Shop courses for esseritial War and Post-War Jobs. 
Learn on actual Shop work. Coeducational. Special | 


Counselor for G.!. Training. Write for Free Booklet. 
ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 


1334 $. Michigan Chicago 5, Ill. 





LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain S<c with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 416, Little Rock, Ark. 


ii PINS 55\~ RINGS‘I* ~ ¥ 


For your class or club. Over 
¥) 300 designs. Finest quality. 
Write bent, A, Metal Aris Co. 


CATALOG 


PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE Forty pages — 
profusely illustrated — Includes Stamp Encyclopedia — 
Empire Stamp Company — Dept SB, Toronto, Canada. 


EXTRY! EXTRY! 
Get Your Papers — 
ready for the 
SCRAP DRIVE 
Salvaged Paper 
means VICTORY 
DON’T GET BEHIND 
IN YOUR PAPER 
work 


Room 18207 "1 


Misconducto-s 


At Portland, Maine, an old woman got 
on a train which was going to Bangor. 
|W hen the conductor came through, she 
‘asked him if the next stop would be 
| Bangor. The conductor told her it would 
| be quite a while before they reached 
Bangor, but he would tell her just be- 
fore they pulled into the station. 

There were no other passengers get- 
ting off at Bangor, the old lady fell 
asleep, and the conductor quite forgot 
‘about her. They had passed Bangor by 
some miles when the conductor remem- 
bered his promise. With great difficulty, 
‘he had the train backed into- Bangor, 
\then awoke the old woman. 

“You can get off, now,” he said. 

“Why, I don’t want to get off!” she 
exclaimed. “I just wanted to know when 
it was time to take my pills!” 

Roberta Grauf, Freeport (N. Y¥.) Jr. H. 8 


All Burned Up About It 


A man bought several hundred very 
expensive cigars and had them insured 
against fire. After smoking them all, he 
put in a claim because they were, as he 
said, destroyed by fire. When the in- 
surance company refused to pay the 
/man sued. 
| The judge decided that as‘the com- 
| Pany had agreed to insure the cigars 
|against fire and had issued the man a 
| policy, the company was financially re- 
'sponsible. He ordered the company to 
| pay. 
| As soon as the man accepted pay- 
ment, the insurance company had him 


arrested for arson. 
Marilyn Kinzel, Mandan (No 


A Tall Story 
Ques.; Why are skies clearer over 
New York than over London? 
Ans.: Because New York has sky- 
scrapers. 
Esther Harris, Jarboesville H. S., Hermanville, Md 


| GAN a tm ro 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
'JSA button for this week go to Patricia 
‘Dorn, West Church Street School, Fair- 
port, N. Y. 

Jock was to be married soon and was 
discussing his wedding plans with the 
best man, “Ye'll be giving us a send-off, 
won" you?” he asked anxiously. 

* “Aye, we will,” said his friend. 

“With rice and ribbons?” 

“Aye.” 

“And old shoes thrown at us?” 

“Aye, aye, that we will.” 

“Good. I wear ten and a half and 
Mary wears 6-B.” 








Dak.) H. 8 








Button Up Your 


Overcoat 


With a JSA button. Winners of 
the weekly Junior Scholastic joke 
contest receive JSA buttons and 
membership cards signifying that 
they are members of the Junior 
Scholastic Achievement Club, The 
pupil whose joke is chosen as the 
JOKE OF THE WEEK receives 
a GOLD STAR JSA BUTTON 

Send us your favorite jokes. Be 
sure to include your name, school, 
and grade with each contribution. 
Send in as many jokes as you 
wish. Address all contributions to: 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC JSA 
CLUB, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 











That Sticks! 


A famous jockey was telling a group 
of admirers about some of his most suc- 
cessful races. 

“Why is it,” asked one of his listeners, 
“that your horses always dash ahead 
whenever you lean forward and whis- 
per in their ears?” 

“Oh,” said the jockey. “Would you 
like to know what I tell them? 

Roses are red, 

Violets are blue 

Horses that lose, 

Are made into glue.” 

Walt P. S. 155, Queens, New York, N. Y¥. 


er Stein, 


He Throws the Bull 


A Yankee farmer was being examined 
by his doctors preparatory to taking out 
an insurance policy. 

“Ever had a serious illness?” asked 
the examiner. 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Ever had an accident?” 

“No,” 

“Never had a single accident in your 
life?” 

“Well, no. But last spring, when I 
was out in the meadow, a bull tossed 
me over the fence.” 

“Well, don’t you call that an acci- 
dent?” 

“No, I don’t. That bull did it on pur- 
pose!” 


Albert Taylor, Everett (Mass.) Jr. H. 8. 


Solution to Jan. 22nd Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-EAM; 4-Paris; 8-LCI; 9-are; 10- 
rope; ll-see; 13-anger; 15-NA; 16-Md.; 17-clear; 
18-car; 20-real; 21-CIO; 22-ash; 24-Palau; 25-nor. 

DOWN: 1-ELAS; 2-A. C.; 3-mire; 4-Papan- 
dreou, 5-arena; 6-re; 7-Saar; 12-evil; 14-Etnma; 16- 
Maria; 17-camp; 18-clan; 19-Ruhr; 21-cl.; 23-se, 




























. Fluid used for writing. 

. Balkan nation engaged in civil war. 
. Border. 

. Unfaltering; firm in position. 

. Finish; conclusion. 


Boy’s name. 


. River in Poland. 


Beverage. 


. Oil nation on the Persian Gulf. 


Measure of distance. 


. Allied Military Government. 
- Implement for washing floors. 
. South America. 

. Small, poisonous snake. 

. Scandinavian nation. 

. Two of a kind. 

. Yield. 


. Distress signal. 


Country formerly called Mesopotamia. 


. Island in the Mediterranean. 
. Frosted; icy. 


Compass point. 
British Foreign Secretary. 
Interjection. 


. River in China. 

. Native of Burma. 

. Profound. 

. On the diagonal. 

. To prevent speech by gagging. 
. Point a gun at a target. 

. Native of Africa. 

. Propel oneself in water. 

5. Capital of France. 

. A work; a musical composition. 
. U. S. Undersecretary of State. 
. Therefore. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 





118 PRIZES 





Ist __.$25 War Bond 











2nd $15 in War Stamps 
3rd : $10 in War Stamps 
4th —___________15 prizes in $1 War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions — a special package of 


Planters Peanuts. 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive new 
2-color poster, ‘Playing Fitness is Fighting Fit- 
illustrated with 
action photographs from Planters advertisements. 


ness’ — suitable for framing. 


Read These Rules Carefully 


1. Anyone under 21 may compete. 


2. After completing the puzzle, fill in 


the last line of this limerick: 


These days you'll find Planters Peanuts 
Serving energy to G.I. Joe, 
On the home front you'll find them, too, 





(Fill in this line) 


3. Each contestant may submit more 
than one entry. Send empty Planters 
Peanut bag or wrapper with each entry, 
or send ao hand-drawn facsimile of the 
wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 
page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Edi- 
tor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, 


April 23, 1945. No entries accepted = oes od “father.” pene utensil for cook- 
le otural substance con ‘ . 

after that date. taining metal. 8. Biblical fé¥m of “yes.” 
5. Prizes will be awarded to those sub- 11. The continent in which 12. A rod used for becting ~ 
mitting complete and correct solutions to China is located. me fo muse, 
the puzzle and whose completed limer- - = So ‘ 4 Pd — we 
i ; Sas 5 ut axota (Gc if. . n exclamation, nu 
a ~ ~ ag +p the most sr 14. To partake of food. pressing surprise. 
2S SS WY Careeng ERS os 15. To find the weight of 19. Male offspring. 
licity use. Judges’ decision is final. Win- 18. Rhode Island (abbr.). 20. An obnoxious thing or 
ners will be announced in this magazine 19. Second-year student. a panes. 

i . : . : t. 
May 21, 1945 issue. In the event of @ 24. A single object or unit. 35 a cei ef 
tie for any prize offered, o prize iden- 25 Possessing the quoli- any geographical re 
tical with that tied for will be awarded ties of ao true man. gion; a chart. 
each tying contestont. 26. A seagoing vessel 23. The organ of vision. 


Enter the “Mr. Peanut” 
Crossword Puzzle Contest 


>» w 


. What 


ACROSS 


. Short for “airplane.” 
. Wheat you would like 


to put cround Hitler's 
neck. 

you get trom 
Planters Peanuts. 


Vn 


DOWN 


. To pay out money. 
. Game of Indian origin. 
. The 


little gentleman 
shown above, ‘Mr. 


A football field; also, 





PLANTERS PEANUT 


Winners ofthe first, second, third and 


which closed January 2, 1945, are: 


CONTEST WINNERS 


fourth prizes in the Planters Peanut Contest 





Ist PRIZE — $25 WAR BOND — Al Carlin, 220 Beach 126th Street, Belle Harbor, Long 
Island, New York. 

2nd PRIZE — $15 IN WAR STAMPS — Doris Sossong, 916 East Elm Street, Scranton 5, 
Pennsylvania. 

3rd PRIZE— $10 IN WAR STAMPS — J. H. Beecher, 137 East 2nd Street, Redwood 
Falls, Minnesota. 

4th PRIZE — 15 PRIZES OF $1 IN WAR STAMPS — Joseph Faith, 515 North 36th $t., 
Camden, N. J.; Beverly Darrow, 820 West Quartz St., Butte, Mont.; Shirley Boltansky, 
1152 East Lombard St., Baltimore, Md.; Richard Timsak, 426 East 70th St., N. Y. C.; 
Helen Marie Moeller, Rt. 3-Spring Avenue Road, Troy, N. Y.; Joyce M. Cargill, 52 Oakland 
Ave., Manchester, N. H.; Esther Gimplowitz, 1378 College Ave., N. Y. C.; Charlotte Williams, 
1512 Regent St., Schenectady, N. Y.; Marie Kirkwood, 107 Fairbanks Ave., Kenmore, N. Y.; 
Arlan Welch, 225 W. Follett, Fond du Lac, Wisc.; Gersten Schackne, 2019 Brooklyn Ave., 
los Angeles, Calif.; Barbara Taylor, 1107 Riverview Ave., Dayton, Ohio; Charles H. 
Andrews, Jr., 37 Woodchester Drive, Milton, Mass.; Walter Miliér, Jr., 141 Sherman Ave., 
Newark, N. J.; Paula Rubenstein, 1610 Morningside Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The 100 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 






































“Mass exercises may not cause much excitement during the 
week, but on Saturday their tremendous value shows in 
every play. After all, one boy on his feet is worth ten 
on the ground. That is why it always pays to be fit. 
Defense of honor in any field depends on preparedness. 
And mass exercises prepare you—with greater strength 
and coordination—for every emergency’’.—Roland Bevan 


x 


Mass drills—like all ‘exercises and sports—can build 
physical fitness only if you eat good, wholesome energy 
food. That is why you will see tins of Planters Peanuts 
wherever our armed forces serve. Peanuts are a delicious 
and always-welcome energy food. And the jumbo Planters 
Peanuts that we are sending to G. |. Joe are peanuts at 
their best. But you can still get “‘energy rations’ of 
Planters Peanuts on the home front—crisp, tasty, vitamin- 
rich salted peanuts in handy 5c bags. 


ROLAND BEVAN 


Football Trainer, United States Military Academy 
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BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000. definitions, and 12 
special sections, including a digest of military 


JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


and. naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 


Planters Bags or 15¢ and two 5c Planters 


Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 





* 








INTERPRET POLISH PROBLEM 
THROUGH HISTORICAL REVIEW 


THEME ARTICLE — POLAND — p. 5 


The problem of Poland has been made more acute by the 
huge Russian offensive on the Eastern Front. Poland is 
among the most important topics to be discussed by Roose- 
velt, Churchill, and Stalin in their next Big Three confer- 
ence. Whatever decisions are reached about Poland will 
greatly affect the postwar history of Europe. To understand 
what makes Poland one of our biggest political headaches, 
study the theme article on Poland. This study should be 
supplemented with reading on: 
(a) Poland’s history 
(b) the Civil War in Greece (see Junior Scholastic, Jan. 
8, p. 6) 

(c) review of the war in Europe 

(d) the postwar problem: who should govern the lib 
erated nations? (see Junior Scholastic, Jan. 22, p. 2). 

In reviewing Poland’s history, pupils should understand 
that from 1772 until World War I, Poland was a pawn of 
the great powers. They should be shown on a large wall 
map how Poland was dismembered and distributed among 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia — and its brief existence as the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw under Napoleon. In the discussion, 
stress the background of the Curzon Line. Debate the ques- 
tion: Is the Curzon Line a just or unjust settlement of Po- 
land’s boundary problem? In debating this question, pupils 
should introduce the problems of minority rights and self- 
determination. 

In Poland, as in Greece, pupils should note that there are 
conflicting political factions. The Polish governments in Lon- 
don and Warsaw might be compared with the EAM-EDES 
split. Another parallel can be found in the intervention of a 
member of the Big Three in each nation. Ask your pupils 
this question: Why did Britain intervene in Greece and Rus 
sia in Poland? 

After study of Poland, Greece and the Philippine invasion, 
have pupils discuss underground activities in occupied 
nations. 

How does guerilla warfare differ from regular army fight- 
ing? Is the guerilla or the regular soldier the more skilled 
fighter? Is a guerilla a man who merely does his duty, or a 
real patriot? Why is guerilla war effective? 

Social studies classes will find that the article on Poland 
serves as a general review of the beginning of war in Europe. 
To start pupils off on a more equal footing in current events 
classes for the new semester, have your class thoroughly 
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They Came Home by Meyer Berger. Story of 1300 
soldiers on a 30-day furlough from the Western Front. 

Bib and Tuck: Navy Doctor. 

Science and Invention: The gyroscope. 














review the war in Europe. The Poland Theme Article serves 
as an introduction. Have pupils prepare reports on (a) the 
rise of Nazism; (b) Austria, Czechoslovakia, and the Munich 
Conference; (c) World War II from 1939 to 1941; (d) the 
Russian campaigns. 

What could a strong, working United Nations organiza- 
tion have done to “stop Hitler” in September 1939? 

For supplementary reading, we recommend these books 
on Poland: 

Land of the Polish People, by Eric P. Kelly. Stokes. 

From Star to Star, by Eric P. Kelly. Lippincott. 

Madame Curie, by Eve Curie. Garden City. (For olde: 
pupils. ) 


Discussion Questions 


1. Suppose you were a statesman who had to settle a 
boundary dispute. On what points would you base your 
decision? Which factors do you think would be the most 
important? history? nationalities? natural resources? seaports? 
land area? the economic and political needs of the country? 
Do you think it is possible to make a decision on Poland that 
will please every one? 

2. Do you think Russia’s proposals are fair to Poland? 
9 


3. What reasons might the Polish London government 
have had for rejecting Russia’s proposals? 


Classroom and Magazine Working Together 
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4. Should Russia wait until the end of the war to settle 
the boundary problem? Why? 
Fact Questions 

1. When did Poland become a free and independent 
nation? 

2. Who was General Pilsuaski? 

3. Which Polish government is recognized by the U. S. 
and Great Britain? Which Polish government is recognized 
by Russia? 

4. With what nation did Poland go to war in 1920? Who 
won? What border changes were made? 

5. What seaport did the League of Nations allow Poland 
to use after World War I? 

6. What did Hitler say about Poland's use of Danzig? 

7. Who is General Bor? Did his uprising against the Ger- 
mans in Warsaw succeed? 

8. What nation did Prime Minister Churchill support on 
the Curzon Line dispute? 


SOMETHING NEW — QUICK QUIZZES 


With this issue, we publish the first quick quiz. This ic a 
series based on the entire contents of the magazine. Each 
question is answerable in one word. 

The quiz is designed for classes in which Junior Scholastic 
is assigned as outside reading, or for study review periods 
after class discussion has been completed. 

Teachers’ comments on the use of this space for the Quick 
Quiz will be appreciated. 

Here is the first of the Quick Quiz series: 

1. What Latin-American nation will not be represented 
at the Pan-American Union in Mexico? ( Argentina. ) 

2. What is the major city on Luzon towards which the 
Yank drive is aimed? ( Manila.) 

3. Who is the new premier of Greece? ( Plastiras. ) 

4. What is the name of the boundary line which Russia 
will accept as the eastern border of Poland? (Curzon.) 

5. Which of the two Polish governments has been recog- 
nized by the U. S. and Great Britain? (Polish London Gov- 
ernment. ) 

6. What is the capital otf Poland? (Warsaw.) 

7. What kind of plane is the P-59 Airacobra? (Jet 
tighter. ) 

8. What is the germ-killing ultraviolet lamp called? (Steri 
lamp. ) 

9. Of what nation in South America is Vargas dictator? 
( Brazil. ) 

10. Who was the “trail blazer” who guided John C. Fre 
mont through the Rockies? (Kit Carson. ) 


REVIEW MAP AND ROUNDUP — pp. 2, 3, 4 


The World Review Map and the four news articles in the 
News Roundup afford an opportunity for an entertaining 
and enlightening class exercise. One pupil, or the teacher - 
acting as caller — has the following list of newsworthy places 
before him: Argentina; Mexico; Greece; Luzon; Poland; 
Belgium; Budapest; France; Yugoslavia; Washington. 

As the caller speaks the name of a city, country, or other 
geographical spot, pupils must sum up one late news devel 
opment in ten words and write it on a sheet of paper 

Each correct answer wins a contestant 10 points. 

If a contestant includes two separate facts for one coun- 
try or city, he may triple his score for that particular item. 
If he knows three separate facts, he quadruples it. If, how 


ever, one fact out of the two or three he sets down is incor- 
rect, he loses all score for that particular question. The high- 
est score wins. 


Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 16 


1. PLACE THE MEN: 4, 3, 6, 3, 7, 1, 2. 

2 CAPSIZED CAPITALS: Athens U; Warsaw U; Vienna X; Budapest U; 
Manila X. 

3. POLISH UP ON POLAND: a, ¢, c, 

4. BLACKOUT LIGHT: a, a, a. 

5. NEWS NOTES: T, F, T, T. F, F, F, T. 

6. PLANE SPEAKING: b, a. 


Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 
ACROSS: 3-ink; 5-Qvepilet| 8-edge; Stagg 12-end; 13-Ed.; 15-Bug; 17- 
ale; 18-lran; 19-mile; 20- AMG; 21-mop; -S. A.; 23-asp; 26-Norway; 29- 
pair; 30-submit; 31-SOS. 
DOWN: 1-lIraq; ere ads ced; 4-NE; 6-Eden; 7-egad; 10-Yellow; 11- 
Burman; 14-deep; 15-bias; tt R 17-aim; 23-Arab; 24-swim; 25-Paris; 
27-opus; 28-Grew; 30-s0. 
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zy} V.Q. CORPS STIMULATES 
CLASS STUDY 


Here’s a lively, challenging aid to in- 
ease student interest in world events, 
geography, personalities in the world, map 
study, etc. — the popular V.Q. Corps pro- 
gram offered by Junior Scholastic. 


Special 
Monthly 
Award 
Stamp 


The Victory Quiz which appears each week in Junior 
Scholastic provides a stimulating, entertaining test on the 
contents of the magazine. Pupils’ scores on the weekly 
quizzes are recorded by the teacher on a colorful red, 
white, and blue V.Q. Classroom Record Chart and special 
monthly award stamps are given to pupils earning the 
required mark. Many teachers set this mark at 85. 


Materials Provided Free of Charge 


Materials for the V.Q. Corps program are provided free 
of charge to Junior Scholastic subscribers on request. 
Each kit contains the following: 


. Membership cards for each pupil. 

. Scoring chart for classroom bulletin board. 

. Award stamps for membership cards. 

. Certificates of merit for highest ranking student. 
. Complete instructions and suggestions. 


To receive one ot these kits, fill in the coupon below 
and mail it to Junior Scholastic. 


Send for Your V.Q. Kit today! 








Bane ee oe ee oe oe oe oe oe ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee oe ey 
Teachers Service Bureau, 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 
220 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


TE 2-5-45 


I have ——— pupils in my class. Please send me, free 
of charge, the V.Q. kits containing membership cards for 
each pupil, classroom record chart, award stamps, cer- 
tificate of merit and complete instructions. 


Name 





School 





Address 





City P.O. Zone 





Sate —.- 
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to one address, 70c a school year each (32 issues) or 35c a semester each (16 issues); single subscription $1.25 a school year. Single copy 10c. All correspondence should be sddressed te 
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Write Us a Letter— You May Win a $12 
Book-of-the-Month Club Subscription 


OU CAN win a $12 Book-of-the- 

Month Club subscription by discuss- 
ing classroom methods of using Junior 
Scholastic. Prize-winning letters (from 
300 to 1000 words) will be published 
in the Teachers Edition. All teacher- 
subscribers who use 10 or more copies 
of Junior Scholastic a week are invited 
to participate. Send your letters to 
SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

The first of this week’s prize-winning 
letters comes from Hazel Bryner, in- 
structor at the Pascagoula ( Miss.) H. S. 
She writes: 

“I teach English in a defense area — 
a ship-building center now inhabited by 
families from all over the United States. 
Our school has a ‘melting pot’ atmos- 
phere, and it is difficult to find a com- 
mon denominator to hold every pupil's 
interest. However, on Fridays, when | 
pass out copies of Junior Scholastic, | 
find that I have a workable, effective 
tool with which to catch pupil attention. 

“I allow pupils to read whatever ar- 
ticle appeals to them most in the first 
fifteen minutes after distribution. Then, 
we turn the room into a conversational 
circle. The objective is to assimilate the 
material and at the same time build up 
better speech habits. 

“In this way, the boys and girls learn 
to express ideas with enthusiasm, accu- 
racy, and fluency. I find that conversa- 
tion is stimulating to creative thinking, 
ind that it enables my pupils to broaden 
their interests, and speak with greater 
freshness and originality. All of the 
class members participate, and shy pu- 
pils, especially, learn to speak with less 
restraint. 

“On other days, I assign topics from 
Junior Scholastic for oral reports. These 
require outside research and prepara- 
tion. Back issues of the magazine, en- 
cyclopedias, and reference books and 
pamphlets listed in the Teachers Edi- 
tion, furnish material for the report. It 
is primarily a lesson in public speaking, 
but there is also emphasis on current 
events and newsworthy material. 

“In addition, I use Junior Scholastic 
as a device to speed up reading time. 
Pupils are told to read a specified article 
for five or ten minutes, and then are 
given a test to see how much of the 
reading they have absorbed. To encour- 
ige speed, I frequently let them count 
the number of words that they have 
read in their time allotment. Sometimes, 
pupils are required to read as a test of 
‘heir ability to concentrate and retain 


facts. We find that the age level of the 
writing in Junior Scholastic makes .the 
test a fair one. 

“We list the, words in the ‘Improve 
Your Vocabulary’ feature, find alterna- 
tive definitions in the dictionary, and 
write sentences using the new words. 

“In selecting books for reports, we 
scrutinize the reviews in the Teachers 
Edition, judge the books from which 
excerpts are taken in the Pupils Edition 
—all as a means of developing critical 
taste for early teen age reading.” 


In Social Studies 


Ruth Abee Cuddington, social sci- 
ence teacher at the Wagener (S. C.) 
Centralized H. S. wins a $12 Book-of- 
the-Month subscription for her contribu- 
tion. She writes: 

“I learned about Junior Scholastic 
through the Association of Secondary 
School Principals. I ordered copies for 
my seventh-grade Problems of Democ- 
racy class and the magazine has been 
instrumental in supplying us with much 
study and discussion material. 

“We keep a file of all issues of Junior 
Scholastic for reference. We also keep a 
file of the free materials offered as sup- 
plements to the various articles. Pupils 
have organized a Scholastic Club, with 
a constitution and by-laws. The ‘Vic- 
tory Quiz’ feature is used by the club, 
and the scientific experiments recom- 
mended in “Tech-Nick-Cues’ are per- 
formed by specially assigned pupils. 

“Special committees conduct club 
meetings. It has been our policy to have 
revolving chairmen on the committees — 
a new chairman each week to plan and 
present the program. There is consid- 
erable rivalry among committees to pre- 
pare the most novel and _ interesting 
programs. 

“Pupils are eager to volunteer an- 
swers on every subject. We have all 
varieties of quiz programs based on 
Junior Scholastic articles. Sometimes, 
the questions are lifted straight out of 
the special review issues; on other occa- 
sions, committees of pupils compose 
their own questions. 

“Those interested in writing or jour- 
nalism, study the magazine and discuss 
it from points of view of reader interest, 
layout, and feature departments. 

“Many pupils take the magazine 
home with them for the family to read. 
I find that this makes for closer rela- 
tionships between the school and the 
home by providing common information 
and interests.” 








MUSIC OF THE MASTERS 





Jose [turbi 


SUPREME CONCERT ARTISTS 
In 16MM. Sound Motion Pictures 


A series of 8 films, one reel each, produced 
with the advice of leading musicians and edu- 
cators. Featuring 

JOSE ITURBI e VRONSKY and BABIN 
COOLIDGE QUARTET ° MILDRED DILLING 
EMANUEL FEUERMANN . IGOR GORIN 

Available for Rental and Sale 
+ & & ¢@ 


Now Booking! 


TWO GREAT FEATURES 
No Advance Approval Needed 
TARZAN TRIUMPHS 
with JOHNNY WEISMULLER, FRANCES GIFFORD 


TOPPER 
Cary Grant, Roland Young, Constance Bennett 
* x * 





GUIDE TO EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


For Classroom and Auditorium Use. Evalu- 
ated and classified by subject specialists 
in education. Just off the press. Write for 
your copy 











Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects available 
for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS-12 New York 19 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 
3022 So. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 




















New 160-page catalog and subscription 
to Lagniappe, Our drama newspaper, free 
on request. Tested plays for groups of all 
ages, by one of the nation’s leading edu- 
cational publishers. For schools, colleges, 
churches, Grange, Little Theatres. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO, ‘2s nites av 












FREE Music Catalog 


Over 1300 Standard, Classical and T Pieces 

for piano, violin and voice in the World Fameu: 

McKinley Sheet Music and Book Editions ., . 

the teachers’ standard for nearly half century. 

Write today for FREE Catalog. Dept. 3781. 

McKINLEY PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
425 $e. Wabash Ave., Chicage 8 
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Working With China? 


United China Relief, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., will 
send you on request an order blank 
listing teaching aids for elementary 
schools. Much of the material listed is 
free, and some of it is priced at the 
cost of printing and some of it sells at 
publishers’ prices. 

Teachers interested in learning what 
material will be most helpful to them, 
may order a free sample kit with their 
order blanks. This kit, limited one to a 
school, contains: a Chinese primer; 
booklets on China for both teacher and 
pupils; data on films, slides and rec- 
ords about China; Chinese recipes; and 
information on student correspondence 
with Chinese schools. Write for Kit F. 

Pupils may wish to order a folder on 
Chinese writing, entitled “Let's Try 
Your class can learn to re- 
produce simple Chinese characters o1 
words. There are ten copies to each fold- 
er. This is item #105 and sells for 25 
cents. 

Maps 7101 
lent for 


Chinese.” 


and #102 are excel- 
the classroom. The former is 
a battle map showing front lines, the 
Japanese penetration China — 10 
cents. Map +102 is a three-color de- 
tailed map of China — 15 cents. 


into 





...AND HAVE NOT SENT 
IN YOUR RENEWAL ORDER 


. we are sending you o bundle of this 
week's issue containing the same edition 
ond number of copies you were receiving 
last fall. 

We are doing this because the great majority 
subscribers their classroom 
orders each semester and we do not want 


of our renew 
you to be without copies when the new 
semester starts 


NO ADDITIONAL COPIES 
WILL BE SENT UNLESS 
WE HEAR FROM YOU 


Because of wartime poper restrictions we 
will not be able to continue shipments to 
you unless we receive your renewal order 
To make certain of your copies, mail the 
renewal card we sent you or the one bound 
in this issue today. 

If you ore not teaching c class in which you 
con use ovr magazines this semester, won't 
you please pass the bundle of copies we 
sent you on to some other teacher in your 
school. Thank you. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC + WORLD WEEK + JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 





OFF THE PRESS 


New Hope for Human Unity, volume 
sixteex. in the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 
Series was published some months ago 
by Macmillan ($1.50). In it Dr. Henry 
Wyman Holmes, former Dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
attacks problems at the top of the list 
for nations and individuals. “He predi 
cates new hope for global unity 
which can result only from widespread 
and increasing concern for the larger 
tasks and objectives of mankind and 
from the willing assumption of common 
duties and responsibilities on the part 
of more and more people.” 


© i) © 


What will happen in the aviation 
industry in the five years after the wai 
ends? Will you be going to town in a 
helicopter, to London in an airliner, to 
the moon in a rocket? You'll find some 
practical answers to these questions 
given by a man who speaks with au- 
thority in Wings After War: The Pros 
pects of Post-War Aviation, by S. Paul 
Johnston. Advances in air mastery have 
come and will come rapidly, but many 
of us look ahead to fantastic miracles 
not likely to be realized. Mr. Johnston 
is in no sense “debunking” the indus- 
try, but he gives us the real outlook 
| based on facts of aviation technical de 
|velopment. (Duell, Sloar & 
| $2.00. ) 


Pearce, 


o © o 


| In the University Debaters Annual 
| 1943-1944, edited by Edith M. Phelps, 


|you'll find thoughtful, lively arguments 
jand excellent reference 
questions and your classes are 
thinking and talking about. Here are a 
few Should the 
program be continued as a permanent 
feature of college education? Resolved 
That the 


reduc ed *o 


material on 
vou 


samples: accelerated 


voting age should be 


legal 
el 


ghteen vears. (This vear’s 
Resolved: That a 
permanent policy of price control by 
the Federal Government be adopted 
Resolved: That, after military victory, a 


national question. ) 


program of psychological control be put 
in operation for fiftv yvears in the con 
quered countries. (H. W. Wilson Co., 
| $2.25. ) 
° ‘ ° 

As teacher or administrator you face 
constantly the responsibility of giving 
boys and girls the kind of experience 
and training that will fit them to con 
serve and extend American democracy 
Every day you do something toward 
this goal. Some things you would like to 
‘do seem too daringly revolutionary. 
| You'll find heartening encouragement in 
|the statement of faith and philosophy 
| hacked np with a full record of practical 


experience in New Schools for a New 
Culture: Experimental Applications for 
Tomorrow, by Charles M. MacConnell, 
Ernest O. Melby, and Christian O. 
Arndt. These men have been moving 
spirits and active participants in the 
work of the New School, an experiment 
in educational democracy, originally a 
joint project of the Evanston Township 
High Schoo] and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, now operated by the high school 
alone. Much of the illustrative material 
comes from this school, but the book 
speaks to every school in the country 
(Harper, $2.50.) 


D. C. Heath and Company have 
brought out a revised, enlarged edition 
of a Handbook for High School Journal- 
ism, by Anne Lane Savidge and Gunnar 
Horn, both directors of journalism in 
Omaha, Nebraska, high schools. It in 
cludes a compact outline of a compre- 
hensive course, extensive bibliographies, 
sections on such practical matters as 
headline writing and type faces, copy- 
and proofreaders marks, simple methods 
of estimating copy. The price is $1.50. 


League of Nations 
Association Contest 


The Dumbarton Oaks plan will be 
the main theme of the 19th National 
High School Contest conducted by the 
League of Nations Association, 8 W. 
40th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. The examina 
tion will be held April 13 in local high 
$400, $100, and 
$50 —and many local, city and state 
awards will be given. 

A set of study material is supplied to 
each participating school without 
charge. This study kit contains three 
pamphlets: “Proposals for the United 
Nations Charter,” by Clark M. Eichel 
berger, Director of the League of Na- 
tions 


schools. Three prizes - 


“Toward Greate 
Freedom: Problems of War and Peace. 


Association: 


a revised edition including comment on 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals; “Essen 
tial Facts in Regard to the League ot 
Nations, the World Court and the Inte: 
national Labor Organization.” Many 
study materials to 
teach problems of American democracy 
in the senior year. 

The League of Nations Association 
has sponsored this examination annually 
since 1926 “to educate young Ameri 
cans in world problems.” Before the 
war the winner of the first prize was 
given a study tour to Europe so that he 
could see at first-hand some of the prob 
lems he had studied. Some 180,000 
students have taken part in the con 
tests. 


schools use these 








RADIO SCRIPTS AS A CLASSROOM PROJECT 


HE student who wishes to under- 
take radio writing as a vocation may 
best learn his craft by active listening. 
This means the taking of notes while 
studying current broadcasts carefully. 
To attempt writing a radio script with- 
out such study would be as absurd as 
trying to write a play without ever hav- 
ing seen one. The student should note 
what type of program holds his interest 
and what type does not. He should note 
the various ways in which characters 
are brought into radio scripts; methods 
by which scenes are set and changed: 
technical tricks; sound effects. Would- 
be comedy program writers should take 
down lines or situations which amuse 
them. 

The actual technique of radio script 
writing involves several major factors. 
Active listening on the student writer's 
part will enable him to understand and 
apply these factors. 

Audience Reaction: The reactions 
and opinions of the student's friends to 
various radio programs will give him 
an idea of what listeners want. The 
most successful radio programs are 
those which appeal to every member of 
the family. The radio author must re- 
member that he is a guest in America’s 
living room. As a guest, he must ob- 
serve radio’s taboos and do nothing to 
offend good taste. 

Dialogue: Dialogue must combine ac 
tion, scenery, and characterization in 
the radio script. Poor dialogue will 
ruin the best plot. To test radio dia- 
logue, listen to lines with the eves shut 
Are the lines natural? Are they rapid, 
each line advancing the plot so that 
the audience does not lose interest? 
There must be no obscure’ words, 
phrases, or references. Dramatic situa- 
tions must not hinge on one or two 
lines which might be lost by the lis 
tener. Speeches should be short but not 
jerky. There should be no soliloquies. 

Characterization: Characters must be 
as contrasting as possible to avoid con- 
fusion in the listener's mind. As a test, 
the script may be read aloud to some- 
one unfamiliar with it. Ask him to give 
you his impression of the characters 
involved. Mental and physical charac- 
teristics of characters may be revealed 
hy characters themselves, or by the dia 


logue of other characters. Active listen- 
ing will show what methods radio 
dramatists use in order to give a clear 
mental picture of their characters’ ap- 
pearances, ages, background, and pe- 
culiarities. 

Action: Characters must not only 
speak lines, they must give the impres- 
sion of doing something. There are no 
dramatic scenes or situations which can- 
not be interpreted in some way by 
sounds. Students should visualize an ac- 
tion scene, then interpret it in sound. 
Notes should be taken of sound impres- 
sions of various actions. 

Sound Effects: Realism is introduced 
into radio scripts with sound effects 
other than speech. Sound effects take 
the place of visual pantomime, enliv- 
ening the actors’ speeches. Sound ef- 
fects also supply action, giving the 
effect of movement in the listener's 
mind. Too many sound effects confuse 
radio drama. Just enough should be 
used to preserve the illusion of action. 
Sound effects should be properly ex- 
plained and supported by dialogue. A 
second or two of silence before the in- 


troduction of an important sound will 
focus the listener's attention. 

Time and Place: Take care at the be- 
ginning of the script to set the scene 
and establish the time and characters. 
This is accomplished most successfully 
by working it into the dialogue. Use as 
few scenes as possible. Listen to radio 
programs to see how 
“shifted.” 

Plot: Avoid complex plots. The nar- 
rative should not be cluttered with 
superfluous characters. Most successful 
radio sketches are built around two or 
three characters. 

Tempo: Radio tempo is faster than 
that of stage or screen. Dialogue must 
move swiftly, must be clear enough so 
the listener knows what is happening 
even though he misses a line or two. 
The most significant phrases must be 
shortened to a few seconds. The radio 
writer must always remember he has a 
certain number of minutes to fill. 

The foundations of radio writing are 
simplicity of plot, naturalness of charac- 
ter and speech, and continuous action. 


— MARGARET SYLVESTER 


scenes are 


New [6mm. Films 


DESERT VICTORY — This highly 
dramatic film on desert warfare is the 
official British Army record of General 
Montgomery's advance from E] Alamein 
to Tripoli, produced by soldier camera- 
men who fought and marched with the 
British Army on the 1,300-mile trek 
across the Western Desert. 6. reels. 
Available for rental from Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th Street. 
New York 19, N. Y. 

AS OUR BOYHOOD IS— An accu 
rate account of education of Negroes in 
rural areas. The best as well as the 
worst in education is shown, evidence 
that while progress has been made, 
much work remains to be done. 2 reels. 
For rental apply to Educational Film 
Library Association, 45 Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

FREEDOM RIDES ON RUBBER - 
The story of synthetic rubber told in 
simple, easy-to-understand terms. Dem- 
onstrates how America was able, in two 
short years, to overcome the tremendous 


threat to our war effort when the Japa- 
nese cut off our natural rubber supply 
from the East Indies. 2% reels. Free. 
from YMCA Motion Picture Bureau. 
347 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
THE RAMPARTS WE BUILD — Stir- 
ring dramatization of how an electrical 
industry was able to convert its eno: 
mous resources to war production in 
record time. John Nesbitt’s narration 
emphasizes the magnitude of the task 
the war has imposed upon American 
industry. 3 reels. Free, from the Motion 
Picture Division, General Advertising 
Dept., Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. 
Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
NURSING — 
the advantages of nursing as a caree: 
plus detailed analvsis of the qualifica- 
tions and requirements necessary to be 


Pictorial description of 


successful in the field of nursing. 1 reel. 
Apply to Vocational Guidance Films 
Inc., Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines. 
lowa. 





























RADIO PROGRAMS FOR MARCH 


> UW OC Ay 


11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 


ing, CBS 

The world’s great books are discussed 
by leading authors, critics, and educa- 
tors. Books scheduled for discussion are: 
Mar. 4, Dewey’s Democracy and Edu- 
cation; Mar. 11, Aristophanes’ Lysis- 
trata; Mar. 18, Addison’s Spectator; 
Mar. 25, Brillat-Savarin’s Physiology of 
Taste 


:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 

A challenging, thought-provoking ser- 
ies of discussions of current social, poli- 
tical and economic issues. Produced in 
cooperation with the University of Chi- 
cago 


3:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 


Symphony, CBS 


The world-famous orchestra’ brings 
musical masterpieces to Sunday listen- 
ers, with the concerts being directed by 
outstanding conductors of the present 
day. Conductors scheduled to direct are: 
Mar. 4, Artur Rodzinski; Mar. 11, 
George Szell: Mar. 18, George Szell: 


Mar. 25, Artur Rodzinski 


100-4:30 p.m. Your America, MBS 


A program designed to acquaint East- 
ern listeners with the industrial might of 
the West, and sponsored by the employ- 
ees of the Union Pacific Railroad. Lead- 
ing industries from America’s Western 
and Middle Western states will be 
saluted on the program 


MONDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Science Frontiers, CBS 
Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized with stress upon occupa 
Healthy 
Medicine; Mar 
Horticulture; Matz 
Metallurgy; Mar 
Photog iphy 


tional requirements. Mar. 5, 
Animals — Veterinary 
12, Better Plants 
19, Forging Ahead 
26, Sky Focus 


5:45-6:00 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
The Sea Hound, BN 

A program presented in cooperation 
with the Office of the Coofdinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, using the form 
of the usual children’s adventure serial 
to give information on Latin American 
countries and their peoples 


7:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 
NBC 

Leading radio, stage and screen actors 
portray featured roles in these stories of 


the nation’s history, past and in the 
making 
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9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 

Dramatized incidents from the lives of 
the composers, music that speaks for 
foreign lands and peoples, and seasonal 
music. Mar. 6, Music and Ideas; Mar. 
13, Stephen Foster, American Song- 
smith; Mar. 20, Wagner, Giant of the 
Opera; Mar. 27, Easter Time. 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 


the Air, MBS 

Under the direction of Theodore Gra- 
nik, outstanding authorities of Congress, 
business, and labor are brought together 
to discuss vital current issues. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 


Dramatizations of noted short stories, 
chosen by their authors. Whit Burnett, 
well-known writer and editor, acts as 
director. 


11:30-12:00 p.m. Words at War, NBC 


Dramatizations of books pertinent to 
current affairs, with emphasis on new 
books about the war. 


WEDNESDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — New Horizons, CBS 

Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews will 
throw the spotlight on the important 
areas of an air-age globe. Mar. 7, Gate- 
way to the Baltic — Stockholm; Mar. 14, 
Gold and Diamonds — Johannesburg; 
Mar. 21, Fields of Wheat — Canada; 
Mar. 28, Standing Room Only — Java. 


THURSDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Tales From Far and Near, CBS 

Series dramatizing notable stories from 
classical and current literature. Mar. 1, 
The Black Arrow; Mar. 8, Many Moons; 
Mar. 15, Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood; Mar. 22, Kintu: A Congo Adven 
ture; Mar. 29. Pilgrim’s Progress. 


:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meeting 


of the Air, BN 


The oldest audience - participation 
forum program on the air, with discus 
sions of important public issues by out- 
standing national leaders. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. The March of Time, 


BN 


News in the making, with significant 
details of background events. 


11:30-12:00 p.m. Music in American 


Cities, NBC 
Each program is devoted to a different 
city, including music originated in the 


city and composers born in the city. 
Mar. 1, Buenos Aires; Mar. 8, Cincin- 
nati; Mar. 15, Provincial Capitals of 
Mexico; Mar. 22, Boston; Mar. 29, Cities 
of Central America. 


REP Bee 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — This Living World, CBS 

Dramatizations of questions of public 
interest with a group of students dis- 
cussing each topic after the dramatiza- 
tion. Mar. 2, Protecting the Unemployed; 
Mar. 9, The War and Your Pocketbook; 
Mar. 16, Chinese Future; Mar. 23, 
World Airways; Mar. 30, Special Pro- 
gram. 


8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 


nity, MBS 


Dramatic presentation of the life 
stories of some of America’s outstanding 
men. 


11:30-12:00 p.m. We Came This Way, 


NBC 

History course of the NBC University 
of the Air, tracing world progress 
toward freedom through incidents in the 
lives of men and women who influenced 
the struggle for human liberty. 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You Make 


It — Home Economics Series. NBC 

One of the University of the Air series 
covering important phases of home mak- 
ing including housing, clothing, food, 
and family relationships. 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House Pro- 


gram, MBS 

Scholastic will participate in two 
broadcasts a month on the first and 
third Saturdays, featuring high school 
forum discussions of the Institute of 
Student Opinion poll and reading of 
student poetry. 


:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 


Drama of an American family in wat 
time, presented in cooperation with the 
National Congress of 
Teachers. 


Parents and 


3:00-3:30 p.m. The Land is Bright, CBS 


Weekly dramatic series reflecting life 
in America, dramatizing our national 
habits and institutions. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. The World’s Great 


Novels, NBC 


Literature course of the NBC Univer 
sity of the Air. Dramatizations of the 
world’s great novels, with commentary 
Mar. 3, Vanity Fair — Thackeray; Mar. 
10, Vanity Fair — Thackeray; Mar. 17, 
Jane Eyre — Bronte; Mar. 24, Jane Eyre 
— Bronte; Mar. 31, Madam Bovwary - 
Flaubert. 









TO TEACHERS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE ... BUSINESS 
# HOME ECONOMICS... MATHEMATICS 





Clear... Concise... Authoritative 


HANDBOOK 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


published jointly by Institute of Life Insurance and G, P. Putnam's Sons, N.Y. 


Complete with CLASS INSTRUCTION KIT of Discussion Questions with Answers, 
Quiz Questions with Answers, and large colored Wall Chart 











ERE is the .ideal textbook for teaching your unit in 
life insurance . . . 64 pages, illustrated... also two 
different sets of significant questions and answers all 
worked out... plus a large full color wall chart .. . all 
to give your students a clearer understanding of the part 
life insurance plays in our modern society. Yours without 
charge . . . for the asking! 

The Handbook of Life Insurance was written, and the 
teaching aids prepared, in response to requests received 
by the Institute of Life Insurance from teachers and 
students in all parts of the country for life insurance 
material of a simplified nature. 

The book has met an enthusiastic response . . . is already 
being used in hundreds of high schools from coast to coast 
. . « has been adopted as the official life insurance text by 
many Boards of Education. Demand for the book has been 
so great that already four printings have been made! 
Send for your copy today! 

The authors, R. Wilfred Kelsey and Arthur C. Daniels, 
members of the staff of The Institute of Life Insurance, 
have a rich background of experience in this field, and all 
the informational resources of the industry to draw upon. 
Several prominent educators were consulted and gave 
helpful suggestions and constructive criticisms during the 
preparation of the book. 











/ SEND FOR 


FREE — COPY AND KIT 


Fill out and mail the 
coupon today for 
our free desk copy 
and Class Instruc- 
tion Kit. 
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The book is written in simple and readable style which 
appeals equally to teachers, students and laymen. 


What leading educators say: 


“This booklet impresses me as containing a great deal of valuable 
information which should be in the hands of high school students 
in classes in social science and various business subjects.” 


Ravpn B. Jones, State Commissioner 
Department of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas 


“I am glad to congratulate you upon the production of this helpful 
publication . . . The book ought to be of great assistance in the 
teaching of life insurance in the schools.” 


Betmont Farvey, Director of Public Relations 
National Education Association of the U. S., Washington, D. C. 


“I have just finished reading your booklet, Handbook of Life In- 
surance. It is an excellent piece of work. You are to be congratulated 
upon the ease and interesting manner in which you have presented 
this subject. I am sure that pupils as well as adults will not only find 
reading this pamphlet profitable, but also most interesting. 


“The organization of the pamphlet is very logically presented. The 
reader is able to follow the whole story in a truly logical manner. The 
small illustrations that you use add interest. 


“I was particularly impressed with the basic facts that are presented 
in the pamphlet. Many comments are made which are seldom, if at 
all, found in print. I am sure that this is excellent material for 
classroom use in the secondary school.” 


Water E. Hess, Managing Editor 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, Washington, D. C. 


“nee = = = 5 
2-65-45 1 
Department of Information ' 


Institute of Life Insurance 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Without cost or obligation, please send my desk copy of 
the HANDBOOK OF LIFE INSURANCE, together with the Class 
Instruction Kit. (Extra copies of the book for students’ 
use, L0¢ each.) 


Name 





Position 





School 





Street 





City Zone No State 
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Just a keyhole glimpse of JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC’s very special coming 
events for you and your pupils this new 
term... and a solemn note of warning 
to place, confirm or revise your order 
NOW before our W.P.B. paper quota 
is reached and we must return orders. 
Hurry, mail the cord bound in this issue 
or the card we sent you—-you may re- 
vise your order within three weeks. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


220 East 42nd Street New York 17, New York 
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